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POETICAL GLEANINGS. 


FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 





DEER-SHOOTING. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

The east is now dappled with dawning of light ; 
To the woods, for the deer, ere the sun is in sight ! 
The hoar-frost has spread its fresh silver-like veil, 
And if ahoof passes, it tells us the tale ; 
The hound in swift gambols darts hither and yon, 
Let us shoulder our rifles, and rapidly on. © 


Each limb how elastic, how bracing the air ! 
Hurrah boys! what know we of sorrow or care 2 
Our veins tingle wild with delight, as we feel 

The breath of the autumn morn over us steal ; 

The herds from their pastures are wending along, 
And hark! The first robin has burst into song ; 
From the pine, the hawk launches, in circles to sail, 
And in the brown stubble-field whistles the quail : 
Then fastgg, for now the deer glides from the shade, 
To drink at the streamlet, and graze in the glade, 
And if longer we loiter, we'll seek him in vain, 

For he'll soon make his couch in the thick swamp again. 


His haunts we approach ; creep on cautious and slow, 
The snap of a twig, our dread presence will show ; 

His haunts we approach ; part those bushes, and look 
For his traces, and sean well the marge of the brook ; 
Here’s a dash of the moss from the rock; there has sunk 
His hoof in the brown brittle dust of that trunk ; 

Lead the hound to yon thicket ; these tracks all around, 
Proclaim that the run-way at last we have found. 


In the forests, bright Autumn his flag has unrolled, 

And they blaze with the splendors of crimson and gold ; 
The leaves, cutting sharp on the soft sapphire sky, 
Seem clusters of jewels suspended on high ; 

While the gray light, their delicate webs melting through, 
Is changed, underneath, to an opal-like hue ; 

With this canopy, rich as a monarch could claim, 

And rifle on shoulder, I wait for the game. 

As my breathings I hold, the hound’s music to hear, 
The prattle of waters comes sweet to my ear; 

The light merry chirp of the cricket I catch ; 

The spider's quick beat, like the tick of a watch ; 

And in contrast, the glee of the grasshopper throng, 
With the caty-did’s solemn, monotonous song ; 

Then wearied with listening, I smile as I see 

The grass-snake thrust fiercely his red tongue at me, 
And on the prone beech, the coxcombical crow 

Strut lordly, as if his black plumage to show ; 

- But hark to that sound, stealing faint from the wood ! 
My heart beats, my veins glow with rushing of blood ; 
It swells from yon thicket more loud and more near, 
’Tis the hound giving tongue—he is driving the deer ! 
My rifle is levelled—swift tramplings are heard— 
And a rustle of leaves—then, with flight like a bird, 
His antlers thrown back, and his body in motion, 
With a quick rise and fall, like a surge of the ocean, 
His eye-balls wide rolling, in frenzied affright, 

Out bursts the magnificent creature to sight. 

A low cry I utter; he stoops, bends his head, 
His nostrils distended, limbs quaking with dread ; 
My rifle cracks sharp, he leaps wildly on high, 
Then pitches down headlong, to quiver and die. 


On the trail now comes leaping and panting the hound, 
And I hear the shrill whoop of my comrade resound ; 
Up wheels the broad sun; and his light like a flood, 
Rolls swift to the innermost depths of the wood ; 





IN REPLY TO A SLANDERER WHO CONTEMPTUOUSLY COMPARED WOMEN 


A twitter and flutter awake in the trees, 
A siream casts its vapor to wreathe in the breeze ; 
As under our burden we stagger along, 
The sociable wren bids good morrow in song, 
But the chatterbox squirrel stamps fierce, and looks queer, 
And seems in his bark to ask what we do here ; 
We heed not his antics, but trudge on amain, 
Till we stand, spent with toil, at our threshold again. 
[The Knickerbocker.} 


I MET THEE AND THY BROW WAS CALM. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


I met thee and thy brow was calm, 
As coldly thou didst pass me by, 
With careless words upon thy lips, 
And smiles as careless in thine eye. 
Thou could’st remember all the past, 
And keep the crimson of thy cheek ; 
Unfaltering could’st pronounce my name 
While I—Oh God! J could not speak ; 
For thoughts that long had buried lain 
Flashed quick and sudden o’er my brain ; 
And I could only bow to see 
Thy beauty in its majesty. 
Oh! never thus with marble brow, 
And beauty so severely bright, 
Thou art revealed unto my prayer 
Amid the visions of the night. 
Then be my life a ceaseless dream, 
Since life is but thy voice to hear, 
To see the sunlight of thy smile, 
And feel thy holy presence near— 
To worship thee beyond, above 
All other thoughts, all other love ; 
In thee to feel, to think, to be— 
To have no other shrine but thee. 
[Democratic Review.} 


LINES 
TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 
Take her! her earliest love was thine, 
And, all unchanged, stz// clings to thee— 
Twining around thee like the vine 
Around its chosen forest-tree. 


Take her! a frail but lovely flow’r, 

And next thy heart the bright thing wear ; 
Nor let her e’er regret the hour, 

That placed her young hopes, blushing, there. 


Take her! but while your morn of joy 
The visioned future gilds with light, 
Think not that bliss hath no alloy, 
Or that Love’s sky is always bright. 


Take her! and when, in after years, 
The storms of life blow loud and chill, 
Be thine the hand to dry her tears, 
And thine the voice to comfort still. 
New Glasgow, Va. ; H. M. G. JR. 
[Literary Messenger.]} 


LINES ON WOMAN. 


TO WEATHER-VANES, 


The jest by feeble malice sped, 

Recoils upon the slander’s head ; 

If weather-vanes the sex resemble, 

I'll tell thee how !—Give ear, and tremble ! 


Like yonder object of thy mirth, 
Woman, though resident on earth, 
In native virtue tempest-proof, 
From all that soils keeps high aloof; 
Summer and winter, night and day, 
Though thunders roar and lightnings play, 
Calm in her station she remains ; 
That sacred eminence maintains ; 
There practising submission still, 
To every breath of Heaven’s will, 
By faithfulness in danger tried, 
Becomes man’s monitor and guide. B. B. 
[Gentleman's Magazine. } 
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THE PIANOFORTE ‘AND THE GREAT PIANISTS.” out Italy ;” the virginals had been thrust into the Reeden-ceem to make 


: ; way for the harpsichord, im which the tone was produced by the action of 
With a little allowable flattery of the truth, the Book-case, in an inven- quills. Here was a prodigious step, by which the materials for executing 


tory of the goods belonging to any well-ordered English house, might be 
designated as one of its necessary articles of furniture—not as one of its 


luxuries; the place of popularity among the latter being claimed by the | 


a thousand pleasant novelties were placed under the hands of the composer. 
| ‘The tone of the earlier harpsichords, indeed, must have beed spoiled by 
the complicated mechanism attached to them, if we are to gather anything 








Pianoforte. An Asmodeus would, perhaps, add, that the real nature and) concerning their general structure from worthy Master Mace’s advertise- 
use of both are equally understood by the great body of our liberal coun-| ment, who, on selling off his stock of music, is particularly earnest in re- 
trymen! But, without participating in his sneer, a few pages concerning) commending to purchasers a pedal harpsicon, “the absolute best sort of 
the latter moveable cannot be superfluous at the present time, when the | consort harpsicons that has been invented, there being more in it than 
art to which it belongs is professed to take so honourable a part in our do-| twenty varieties, most of them to come in with the foot of the player, 





mestic recreations. a | without the least hindrance of play—exccedingly pleasant.” 
For the last hundred years, while every English girl has been tormented | 
into an aimless knowledge of the practical difficulties of the pianoforte, MOZART, 


any one of her brothers who took up the science—or addicted himself to} Mozart, as the first of concerto players, who may be at all compared 
any musical instrument whatsoever, or showed the smallest zeal for the with the more wonderful executive artists succeeding him, introduces us 
art, beyond what was implied in his haunting the British or foreign theatres, | to another part of the subject. His remarkable facility of execution, in 
purse in hand—run no small risk of being set aside as ‘a Frenchified tri- | which the man kept the promise made by the infant prodigy—his prodigal 
fler’’ by his learned elders, and those in authority—was certain to be fancy in extempore performance, the haunting sweetness of his melodies, 
laughed at as an effeminate “ milk-sop” by his brethren of the Fives) and his legitimate employment of the daily increasing powers of the piano- 
Court, and the wine-party, the Yacht Club, and the Hounds ! | forte—whether alone or in combination with other instruments—gave both 
It was not so in the days of Queen Elizabeth—the days of a Shakspeare,| the man and his music a sudden and extensive influence, totally unprece- 
and a Spenser, and a Sidney, and a Raleigh, when as many shrewd heads | dented. It was his good fortune to appeal to and to touch all classes. 
sat at the council board as there danced light heels in the hall. There he’ The uninstructed were fascinated by such delicious airs as, till a recent 
was not esteemed a ‘‘compleat gentleman’’ who to exercises did not add period, had been the singer’s exclusive property ; the more enterprising 
accomplishments—who could not sing at sight his part in a madrigal as among the scientific were enraptured by novel forms of composition and 
well as ride the great horse. | harmonies, at once bold and smooth; while there was sufficient evidence 
The “chest of violls” was as important a legacy as the portraits by An-| of his power over the more rigid and stately forms of music, to satisfy the 
tonio More, or the carvings wrought by Flemish or Italian artists ; the book | purists that he had chosen a new path, not out of any disrespect to, or igno- 
of ‘ Fancies”—crude and doleful humors would these “ Fancies” appear | rance of, the old one, but from that eagerness of Genius which makes it 
to modern ears '—was as indispensable to the formation of a young gal- | always, more or less, a discoverer. And it must be noted that Mozart s 
lant as the statues of Euphues. Nay, the Virgin Queen herself did not | teeming and willing invention, that the appetite for his art which consumed 
conceive that an exhibition of some of the frightful difficulties pricked him at an early age, received every possible stimulus from the circumstances 
down for her by Doctor Bullin her “ Virginal boke’’ was a lure unworthy | of the time in which he appeared. 
to be thrown out for an ambassador whose suffrage she wished to seduce ! | The orchestra, as it now stands, had been only just composed, by the 
What would the English people now say, were they tohear of their Sove-| increased powers given by Haydn to familiar wind instruments, and the 
reign Lady thundering through Thalberg’s fantasia on “ Mose,” or Weber's | introduction of stranger ones; the quartett had been not long emancipated 
“Concert Stuck,” to extort from an ‘‘ extraordinary” the palm of surpas-| from its former trammels by the same inventor; the pianoforte, as has been 
sing any brother or sister monarch in octave passages, and melodies sylla-| mentioned, was daily receiving additions to its volume of tone and to its 
bically articulated with the thumb ! ; | compass of scale :—while (a far higher boon than these merely mechanical 
In the reigns which immediately succeeded Elizabeth's, the practice of, facilities) the composer of the ‘“* Passione,” and Gluck, that more august 
music continued to enter largely into the training of our young men; ere, genius, had, by their lubors and researches, based upon truth and nature, 
could the pursuit have been wholly counted a frivolity incompatible) get the Dramatic Spirit free ; had distinetly proved, that music was capa- 
with sterner duties, and destructive of a bold and honest manliness, even! ple, if not of a deeper meaning, of a closer and more vivid correspondence 
in Cromwell's inconoclastic days, when we find the Protector’s Latin Se-| with thought and passion than their less clear-sighted forefathers had 
cretary amusing himself in his hours of leisure, by organ-playing ; and, not | dreamed. 
content with the practice pointed out, in his “'Tractate on Education,” as} Thus, on every side, there was new ground to be broken; the public 
profitable for young men that ‘ the interim of unsweating themselves re-| pianist could then have his executive powers heightened and set off by a 
gularly, and convenient rest before meat, may, both with profit and delight, | thousand new orchestral artifices ; the chamber player could find a delicious 
be taken up in recreating and composing their travailed spirits with the | occupation in melodies, varied and enhanced with curious ornament ; or in 
solemn and divine harmonies of music heard and learned, either while the | duets, trios, and quartetts, cast into forms, whose freshness and novelty 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty figures, or the was their least charm; while the poet sat down to his instrument with a 
whole symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, adorn and grace new alphabet beneath his fingers, in which fantasies as well as feelings 
the well studied chords of some choice composer ; sometimes the lute or could be uttered daringly. Inevery one of these branches of composition 
soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or Mozart has left modcls, heyond the power of “age to wither or custom to 
civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have ' stale ;” studies by some thought unsurpassed and not to be surpassed. 
a great power over dispositions and manners to smooth and make them) Such, however, is not our impression ; and for the purpose of illustrating 
gentle from rustic harshness and distempered passions.” A crowd of a broad and noble principle, we must be permitted to state our grounds for 
further witnesses might be brought to illustrate the respect in which music dissent. , 
was held in those elder days by the solid and learned ; and among them) —— Mozart has been by some called the Shakspeare of Music: in our esti- 
would — pious George Herbert, contriving some quaint verses as he mation, the title of its Rousseau would fit him far better. For, though in 
rode on his pleasant way to the Salisbury music meeting—and the Lord) yocal works, where his inspiration was in somewise supplied to him in his 
Keeper Guilford, so well known in all the choirs wherever he came, that’ text—as in the “ Requiem,” in the statue scenes of ‘ Don Giovanni,” in 
“the boys failed not to bring him a fair book of the anthem and service,) the choral portions of the ‘“Idomeneo,” and the ‘“ Zauberflote,”—he 
and sometimes the score, of they had it, expecting, as they always did, a_ rises to the sublimest heights of imagination; his instrumental composi- 
compensation for their pains.” : | tions, for the most part, convey to us merely the expression of sentiment, 
Of the ongin of the pianoforte—the history of its wood and wire—a few the utterance of sensual feelings and passions idealized ; they are what 
words must be said. The head of the family was, perhaps, the Psaltery ;| the old poets would justly have described as “ ravishing,” “lapping the 
which, according to Mr. Hogarth, ‘consisted of a square box, of small soul in Elysium.” This peculiar character of Mozart’s inspirations, too 
depth, over which was stretched a sounding-board of fir,and on this sound- | jntensely bound up with his nature to permit of his forgetting himself— 
ing-board were stretched a setof strings of steel and brass, tuned to the whether in the sprightliness demanded by comic subjects, or in such calm 
notes of the scale.” The psaltery being played upon with two little rods, contemplations as Bach loved, or such strong-winged flights as were life 
was substantially the same as the present street dulcimer, from which deso- | and being to Beethoven—may be traced to the circumstances of his life ; 
late vagrants whip out shrill and doleful music on summer evenings. It, and if the connection be proved, the consequent deductions cannot be 
might be a certain traditional respect for this ancestral instrument that wholly without value to those burdened with that most difficult and 
made Ries (who was a true artist) once astonish a wretched steamboat responsible of all duties, the education of a genius. Endowed with an 
torturer of its wires with a munificent largess, bestowed with a smile not ardent and affectionate and vivacious temperament, evincing a versatility 
at all sardonic, and a kindly word, that “he, too, was in the profession!” | of impulse, by his childish passion for arithmetic, and by the fainter mani- 
As time wore on, the little rods were discarded, keys were affixed, andthe festations which he put forth, as a man, of possessing a taste and talent 
psaltery became a clavichord, the feeble and tinkling grandfather of the | for the fine arts collateral with music—Mozart’s sensibilities were prc- 
oo th ; Or _ cociously forced ; his mental endowments were fatally circumscribed by 
ontemporary with the clavichord, was the Virginal, its own cousin, and _ the travelling life of an infant prodigy, which it was his lot to lead. 
progenitor of the larger and more complete harpsichord. A few speci- Doubtless, it was no unhappy existence for the amiable, affectionate 
mens of this closet companion of Queen Elizabeth are still to be found, child, whose every fibre quivered with genius, to be passed from crowned 
richly carved and decorated, in our country houses; but their weak, wiry head to crowned head throughout Europe—to become, while little more 
a yar a cough and a chirp, and their keys rattling like the dry than an infant, familiar with the uses of gold, whether for self-indulgence 
Secs, “The torr bp her ethan the enchantments of an-| or beneficence—no hard fate for the young man, to sit down at ease in the 
. 7 y s never resorted to, “when city of Vienna; and alternate his entrancing performances, and his almost 
its owner was solitary, to shun melancholy,” may probably have been that | spontaneous and engrossing fits of composition, with the convivial plca- 
ae dropped on a pile of cushions in default of legs, which a party of) sures of a metropolis more gay than intellectual. But it was an exist- 
nglish tourists found some twenty years since, in one of the cells of the ence certain to preclude self-restraint, or meditation, or general culture ; 
monastery of St. Bernard, and replaced by an English pianoforte, to the) and one or other of those things—if poetry or music be anything more 
extravagant delight of its innocent owner, who, prohibited from other pas- than the instinctive answer made by the ASolian harp to the wind, which 
sions, apostrophised it m some verses, beginning, “ Cher objet de mes | trifles with its chords—must have a share in forming the highest artistic 
“oo oe Cn B ie _ | character, in inspiring works which are to exalt and not to enervate. 
Satter puttin), the Tella eoteve eanet pe whet as Durney’s time (its Thanks to the passport gained for him by his genial fancy and abundant 
, $ I its most ancient and | executive powers, Mozart was not called upon to struggle with extreme 








triangular form, ‘‘was used to accompany singing in private houses through- | fortunes, like Handel or Haydn ; he was not, like Beethoven, thrown upon 
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himself by bodily infirmity, exasperating a naturally rugged disposition. is loved more than money, are among his best works,—but still not com- 
But the moral of his life is conveyed to us in the fact, that, at the early parable with those of Hummel which have been cited. His performance, 
age of thirty-six, his gay, child-like disposition had wholly yielded to un- | since we have been accustomed to hear it, though exquisitely graceful and 
reasonable fears and forebodings, and that—the power to master his melodious, wanted,—with all its delicacy, that distinctness,—and with all 
genius, instead of being destroyed by it, having been utterly worn out in | its chaste moderation, that power of working up to a climax,—and with all 
a childhood of display and a youth of pleasure—he dropped to sleep, for- its gravity, that occasional dignity,—which distinguished the pianist of 
lorn and exhausted, ere he had reached the age when many strong men) Weimar. We are bound, however, to remark, that the long residence and 
only begin their career. There is as important a lesson in the death of | great popularity of John Cramer in England were largely imstrumental in 
Mozart for the parents of musicians, as in his life and glorious works for | maintaining a school of performance, which, though it stand but in the 
their children ! || second rank, is tenfold more sterling and excellent than that showy school, 

So exquisite a compound of captivating execution, honeyed melody, | which fashionable executionists have, from time to time, attempted to es- 
and science wearing a form alluring rather than repulsive, as Mozart’s tablish by the legerdemain of their amazing mechanical powers. The 
music displayed, was certain to form the foundation of a school of art; latter will never be wholly deserted, inasmuch as the myriad prefer the 
and, accordingly, we trace downwards from him a long line of pianistsand false to the true: would rather be seduced than convinced—inasmuch as 
composers, who reduced his works to principles, on which they formed | ebout two persons in ten, who learn music in England, are endowed with 
themselves. Till a better title be found for it, this body may fairly be any real capacity for the art, and one in fifty is awakened to any percep- 
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called the expressive school. 


HUMMEL. 

Hummel, the great pianist, was of a stronger physical frame than Mo- 
zart, less exquisitely sensitive, more rugged and positive in temper. He, 
too, was an infant prodigy,—his first published work being dedicated to 
Queen Charlotte of England when he was but nine years old ;—but the 
triumphs of his childhood exercised upon him an effect less pernicious 
than those of his model and predecessor. For Father Hummel was a 
steadier and sterner disciplinarian than Father Mozart appears to have 
been. We have been told that but little of that love and confidence 
which made the stout Thuringian family so venerable in their homeliness, 
presided in his household ;—that he was overweening and avaricious ;-— 
and that his son, even when a grown man and a husband, sat silent in his 
presence, and only received the fruits of his own extraordinary talent doled 
out with a niggardly hand. 

It appears to us that Hummel was capable of greater things than he 
ever achieved—greater things than the natural and delicious melody, never 
sickly, however sweet,—sustained by harmonies rich and choice, and al- 
ternated by passages of execution at once brilliant and substantial. For 


in his grand Fantasia and in his Sonata in F sharp minor, Hummel so near- 


ly reached that highest possible style of composition which evidences 
grandeur of thought as well as of style, as to justify the belief just ex- 
pressed, that there were powers born with him of whose existence he had 
but glimpses of consciousness. ‘To draw close our parallel with Mozart, 
Hummel was wonderful as an improvisatore. The untiring flow of his 
fancy, pouring itself abroad in a thousand delicate and charming forms,— 


the power he possessed of using the solidity and delicacy of his finger, at | 


a moment’s warning, and with such appropriateness that the listener was 
yet more satisfied than surprised,—his thorough mastery over time and 
rhythm in all their thousand modifications, made his spontaneous perform- 
ances even more indelibly remembered by those permitted to hear them, 
than his noted music ; which could not appear more regular and well con- 
sidered, but is infinitely less fresh and various. 

The writer had once the good fortune to stand beside the pianoforte 
when Hummel, after having ‘dined much,’’—and being no less pleased 


with his hosts than their good cheer,—held a large party breathless for | 


more than an hour, by a resumé, which he chose to give of Auber’s 


“Muette de Portici;’’ the exquisite, but more French themes of which | 


sprightly opera might have been thought too slight and too trivial to offer 
material to a solid German genius,—to one of a physiognomy as grave 
and a brow as massive as his. Yet there he sate, with as delicious a dolce 
far molio of southern joy and spirit sparkling up from beneath his fingers, 
as if the barecarolle, and not the lied or corale, had been his cradle song, 
and Lachryme Christi, not schwarz bicr, his beverage when a youth. 
There he sate, now weaving in the * Tarantella’—-now the buoyant cho- 
ruses, thus drawing his hearers along through the strife, the triumph, the 
conspiracy of the story, to its magnificently terrible close, with such an 


irresistible enthusiasm, that patience ceased to be a virtue with the least | 
interested :—while those accustomed to trace thoughts and pictures through | 
music, knew not whether most to admire the musician’s taste and science | 


and judgment,—or the romancer’s belief in his own tale ;—or to wonder 
at the almost ‘‘ unkempt” homeliness of the man, as, after his inspiration 
having ceased, he sat in his little black silk cap, panting with excitement, 
and mopping up the perspiration which stood heavy on his forehead. Well 
might Goethe say, when writing to Zelter concerning a Madame Szyma- 


nowska, also a pianist, ‘‘she may well be compared to our Hummel, only |, 


that she is a beautiful Polish woman; when Hummel ceases _piaying, a 


gnome seems to remain, who, with the existence of mighty demons, pro- | 
duced the wonders for which you scarcely ventured to thank him; but | 


when she has finished, and comes and turns her beautiful eyes upon you, 
you do not know whether you ought not to congratulate yourself upon the 
change.” 


To this passage it is but fair to add a counter criticism of Zelter’s, | 
who was, of course, more thoroughly qualified to appreciate the musician | 


than his correspondent :—‘‘ To me,” writes Zelter, ‘‘Hummel is a sum- 
mary of the pianoforte-playing of our time, for he unites, with much mean- 
ing and skill, what is genuine and what isnew. You are not aware either 
of fingers or strings: you have music. Everything comes out as sure, 
and with as much ease as possible, however great the difficulty. He is 
like a vessel of the worst material, full of Pandora’s treasures.” 


CRAMER. 
Wherever the pianoforte is known as anything better than a machine on 





| tion of its real objects and bearings ; but we have seen the disciples change 

their oracle tuo often to fear their being able to effect any prominent harm, 
and by their frivolities and affections to arrest the progress of the bet- 
|| ter and sounder spirit. 





BEETHOVEN. 


His father was a tenor-singer, with a court appointment—one whom ne- 
| cessity compelled to keep an economical household—whom disposition led 
| strictly to control his son. Nature, however, had sufficiently qualified the 
latter to resist discipline. In body he was the very picture of strength ; 
_and obstinacy and a sturdiness and independence of disposition not gene- 
| rally favourable to rapid thriving, presently manifested themselves, by the 
| side of gentler affections and more generous dispositions. He was strongly 
| attached to his mother, and cherished her memory long after her decease : 
/—when Ries presented himself as pupil before him, with a letter from 
|| Father Ries, Beethoven, who was then busy, and never very ceremonious, 
,received him with “I cannot now answer your father, but tell him I have 
|, not forgotten when my mother died’”’—a period of trial at which Father 
| Ries had assisted him with money. His constant love for the Breunings 
has already been mentioned ; his penitence when he offended them by 
some unseasonable display of humour or eccentricity was sincere, and 
| little less extravagant than his fault had been ;—and it is beautiful to find 
| him in his earlier days writing and speaking of hisart as a service bringing 
| its own reward, and only valuable as an engine of money-getting, inas- 
| much as it might enable him to help the poor or to assist an old friend. 
|| The strange craving for money which possessed him in his latter days was 
_ but a malady superinduced by physical disease, and the unworthy treat- 
ment of coarse, rapacious relations. Never was any one less worldly than 
| Beethoven as a boy—never any one less disposed to stoop as a young man. 
Good Frau von Breuning was totally unable to induce him to undergo the 
profitable drudgery of giving lessons, even in the Austrian Ambassador's 
|| family ; and if the youth would repair to his pupil’s door with that pvr- 
|| pose—urged by her kindly remonstrances—it often chanced that he would 
| return thence without having entered it, unable (he said) to force himself 
| further, and promising his patroness, by way of salvo, “that he would give 
| two lessons instead the next day.”’ Never was any one less of a courtier, 
—more stiff-neckedly resolute not to avail himself of the luxuries to which 
the patronage of his great friends might have introduced him. There is 
a world of significance in the trait told by Dr. Wegeler, that when he was 
‘introduced by Count Waldstein to the notice of the Elector of Cologne, 
he chose to keep a servant of his own, because the Prince had ordered 
| ‘that Beethoven should be first attended to if both rung ;” and on some 
| similar grounds of delicacy, a horse ! 

Lest others, fancying themselves geniuses no less eminent, should be led 
astray, we will not say that Beethoven's music was like Dogberry’s read- 
ing and writing “the gift of nature ;” but itis certain that at an early age 
he manifested attainments of a height and a daring which pointed him out 
|as already “ first among the first.” The following instance occurred very 

soon after his being appointed fellow organist with Neefe :— 

“Tn this new position’? (says Dr. Wegeler) “ Beethoven first gave to 
| the orchestra an accidental proof of his talents in the following manner : 
In the Catholic church the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah are 
sung on three days in the Holy Week. ‘These compositions consist, as 
every one knows, of short verses, which are chaunted with a certain 
rhythm: the vocal part consists of four notes following each other, as for 
instance E DE F, on the third of which several words, or a whole phrase, 
/are sung, till at the close a few notes bring back the singer to the cadence 
As the organ is not allowed to play on these three 
|| days, the performer is only supported by a slight pianoforte accompani- 
/ment. Upon one occasion, when it fell to our Beethoven to play this ac- 
‘companiment, he asked that very correct singer Heller, whether he would 
allow himself to be thrown out if Beethoven could do it. The rash con- 
sent of the singer was no sooner obtained than Beethoven threw him so 
completely out by variations of the accompaniment, although with his itéle 
finger he struck the note which Heller was to hold all the time, that the 
latter lost the note so that he could not hit the proper cadence. In the 
first burst of Heller’s wrath he complained to the Elector, but the occur- 
rence pleased that young and clever Prince, and he ordered a simpler ac- 
companiment in future.”’ 

It is to be remarked, that if nothing could be much more unworldly and 
retired than Beethoven’s life ; nothing, also, could be more carefully, al- 
most sullenly withheld from the market where Patronage and Fashion 
| Resort, than his executive talent. He would sit down among the Breun- 
ings and extemporise fantasias suitable to the characters of the company, 


| of the common chord. 


which some unwilling child is compelled to hammer out the tunes of the | 
unconsciously shadowing forth, as it were, that turn of invention that should 


last new opera—wherever the true uses of the instrument are sought for, | 
and expression made the one thing needful, even in the most complicated | make him one day select ‘ Napoleon’ as the idea of that symphony which 


and rapid passages,—Cramer’s “ Studies” have long been consulted and | is now called the ‘Eroica ;'—but he never loved to exhibit in public ; and 
appreciated. Their composer suffered from his too willing connection i was incorrect, and uncertain, as a player. But, for this, his mind wrought 
with shops and schools, by which he was led to beat out his powers, in | all the more incessantly, and a spirit of self-concentration was nourished 
manufacturing pretty lessons and fantasias, in which was no fancy: and | to an unusual strength, in addition to the force of will, and the variety of 
hence his earlier sonatas, written in those years of a man’s life when art || fancy with which nature had gifted him so largely. And he had not long 
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entered upon the career of invention—not long detached himself from 
those indulgent friends, whose constant society must have tended to sof- 


ten and to humanize, when he was doomed to be driven yet deeper into the 


recesses of his own mind, by the most terrible calamity which could befal 
him. That deafness, which finally compelled him to a total seclusion from 
the world, began to manifest itself in the year 1800; and there are few 
more painful chapters in the history of genius than those, still to be added, 
which will contain the early letters on the subject addressed by Beethoven 


to Dr. Wegeler;—few more melancholy anecdotes than the one told by | 


Ries, how the latter first became aware of his master’s impaired hearing 
by calling upon him, when they were walking together in the country, to 
listen to a shepherd’s pipe ; being no longerable to hear which, Beethoven 
stalked homeward by the side of his scholar—gloomy, ard saying nothing. 
The legend of the prisoner shut up in the iron chamber, day by day nar- 
rowing around him, but reflects what the feelings of the musician must 
have been: for his fate approached, though no less steadily, more slowly. 
At first, in his letters to Wegeler, who is a physician, we find him writing 


of his malady as a secret to be kept with jealous care ;—then, in a sudden | 
moment of anguish, exclaiming that self-destruction, his only cure, was | 


forbidden him by divine laws. Nor was his condition ameliorated by his 
domestic relations. His brothers, in whose case he showed a forbearance 
as extraordinary as was his violence and suspicion in other instances, were 


worthless and rapacious. They would snatch from his table his composi- | 


tions when half completed, and dispose of them without his consent to 
the highest bidder, careless of promises and engagements ; and Ries gives 
us an illustrative anecdote of the master and his brother Caspar, having 
actually fought in the street about the three pianoforte Sonatas, op. 31, 
(the second, one of the most superb pieces of dramatic composition 
extant), which had been promised to a music-seller at Zurich, but which 
Caspar had disposed of elsewhere. Under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, it was not wonderful that every excrescence of a nature strong, 


but prone to malformation, should become exaggerated, until at last they | 
absorbed all life and force from its healthier parts—that a generous disre- | 
gard of money should be exchanged for a self-tormenting and grasping | 
avarice—that the same suspiciousness, which made him in Vienna choose | 


an open place for his residences, to escape from the pilferings of meaner 
musicians, in particular, of one A. G. (Abbe Gelinek!) who used to set- 
tle themselves close in his neighbourhood, for the purpose of stealing what 
they could from his improvisations—should at last drive him to such an 
extreme of unreasonable harshness as is displayed in the following anec- 
dote. Ries is speaking of the andante in F 3-8, now known as a single 
piece—but which was originally written for the grand Sonaia in C (opera 
53), dedicated to the Count de Waldstein, and withdrawn thence in conse- 
quence of some friend representing to Beethoven that the composition 
might be found too long :— 
“*T look back on that andante with a very melancholy recollection. 
When Beethoven first played it to our friend Krumph !: and myself, it 
leased us extremely, and we teased him till he repeated it. On my way 
ome, as I went by the Prince Lichnowsky’s palace, I called there to talk 
to him about this fine new work of Beethoven's, and they got me to play 
to them as much of it as I could recollect. The more I played, the more 
I could recall ; the Prince insisted upon my repeating the whole, and thus 
it came about that he too learned a part of the composition. To play 
Becthoven a trick, the Prince went to him the next day, and said that he 
himself had been writing something which he thought was not bad. Not- 
withstanding Beethoven's declaration that he would not hear a note of it, 
the Prince sat down, and to the great astonishment of the composer, play- 
ed him a good portion of his own andante. At this Beethoven was very 
indignant, andthe consequence was, that I never again heard him play. 
For he never afterwards would play in my presence, and severa] times re- 
quired that I should leave the room when he was going to perform. One 


day, when he had been breakfasting with a small party at the Princes, | 


after the concert of the Augarien, at eight in the morning, it was proposed 
that we should drive to Beethoven's house, to hear his opera of ‘ Leonora,’ 
which had not then been brought out. When we got there, Beethoven 
insisted that I should retire, which I did with tears in my eyes, as the en- 


treaties of the whole party were fruitless. The whole company remarked | 


it. Prince Lichnowsky coming after me, obtained leave for me to stay in 
the hall, because he had himself been the cause of the offence, and wished 


to have it made up. But I was too much mortified to put up with this. | 
I afterwards heard that Lichnowsky was very angry with Beethoven on | 
account of his behaviour, as the whole incident, and Beethoven’s indigna- | 


tion, had arisen from no other cause than the love of his works. But all 


this tended only to make him worse, as he now declined playing to the | 


company assembled.” 

The one more anecdote of Beethoven's pianoforte-playing may be placed 
here by way of relief :— 

“* When Steibelt came with his great celebrity, from Paris to Vienna, 
several of Beethoven’s friends were afraid that the reputation of the latter 
might be injured. Steibelt did not call upon him—they met, for the first 
time, at a party given by Count Fries, where Beethoven introduced his 


new trio in B flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, and violoncello (op. 11). The | 


performer has no peculiar opportunity for display in this piece. Steibelt 
listened to it with a sort of condescension, paid Beethoven a few compli- 
ments, and thought himself sure of his victory. He played a quintett of 
his own composition, extemporized, and produced much effect by his tremo- 
lando passages, which were then quite novel. Beethoven cculd not be in- 


duced to play any more. A week afterwards Count Fries gaye another | 


concert. On this occasion Stcibelt played a quintett with great success, 
and a brilliant fantasia, which he had evidently got up—on the same theme 
on which the variations in Beethoven's trio are written. This provoked 


the admirers of Beethoven and the master himself: they insisted on his | 


sitting down to improvise. He went to the instrument in his usual, I may 
say, uncouth manner, as if he was pushed there, and, as he went by, took 
up the violoncello part of Steibelt’s quintett, laid it (purposely?) upside 
down on the desk, and, with one finger, strummed a theme out of the first 
bars. As he went on he became so enraged and excited in his improvisa- 
tion that Steibelt left the room before Beethoven had done—never would 


meet him again, and made it a condition that any one wishing for his com- 
pany should not invite Beethoven.” 


_ But enough of these illustrations ; though with such a treasury of pre- 
cious material before us, it is far easier for us to speak of the peculiarities 
and faults of the man—of his lonely household, and his gloomy death-bed, 
haunted by spectres of poverty and ruin which his own distempered fancy 
hd conjured up—than to attempt, however imperfectly, to characterise 
the works which have placed him above all his contemporaries. It is not 
difficult to point out with tolerable precision the additions made to the 
stores of art by his predecessors,—to indicate how a Hummel added a 
surther hardihood and richness of execution to that sweetness of melody 
which he had learned from Mozart; or how in Clementi there was fused 
something of Scarlatti’s quaintness and vivacity, something of Bach’s 
sc ence, something of Haydn's cast of melody. But Beethoven’s piano- 
forte compositions are above parallel, and even to their technical analysis 
must be brought something of the spirit in which they were composed. 
What this spirit was may partly be divined from his own confessions, as 
recorded in the charming but wild letters of Bettine Brentano to Goethe. 

“When I open my eyes (said Beethoven) I cannot choose but sigh ; 
for what I behold is at enmity with my faith, and I am forced to despise 
the world, which has no conception that music is a higher revelation than 
all their wisdom and philosophy: it is the wine which inspires new crea- 
tions ; and I am the Bacchus that crushes out thisnoble juice for mankind, 
and makes their spirits drunk:; and when they are sobered again, then you 
see what a world of things they have fished up to bring back with them to 
dry land agam. I have no friend: I must needs live alone with myself, 
but I well know that God is nearer me in my art than others: I commune 
with him without fear: evermore have I acknowledged and understood 
/him: and Iam not fearful coacerning my music—no evil fate can befall 
it: and he to whom it is become intelligible must become free from all the 
_paltriness that the others drag about with them.” 





RIES. 


The first of those who followed in Beethoven's train was Ferdinand 
Ries, something of whose nature as a man and pretensions as an artist, 
_may have already been indicated by the passages just quoted. Every mu- 
/sician is familiar with the anecdote of his having forced praise from Beeth- 

oven by the execution of an enormously difficult cadence, introduced by 
him into one of his master’s concertos, which the latter almost forbade 
, hn to attempt in public :—and the older race of English professional in- 
strumentalists still recollect the surprise excited by the announcement of 
his first appearance in London to perform his own Concerto in C sharp 
| minor,—a signature within the intricate circle of which few dared venture ! 
| These two artistic feats were types of the man’s intrepidity. He appear- 
ed at a period when a musician travelling through Germany ran a fair risk 
of having his performances interrupted, as was the memorable ball at 
Brussels, ‘‘ by the cannon’s opening roar.””’, When very young he narrowly 
escaped the honours of a conscription, and when he was ready to com- 
_mence his career as an artist, he was driven from Vienna to Paris, and 
' from Paris to Petersburg, by the chances of a turbulent time and by neg- 
lect ; for the French capital had not then opened itself to the enchant- 
ments of classical instrumental music. It was in travelling through 
Russia—always a hospitable country to pianoforte players—that the suc- 
cess, denied until he entertained thoughts of quitting the profession, began 
to follow Ries. He ensured it by gathering and setting the melancholy 
and quaint airs of the north in a rich frame-work of scientific form and 
ornamental executic. In many of his earlier works, the principal melo- 
dies are Danish, Russian, or Norwegian. The powers of Riesas a pianist, 
which declined after his taking up his residence in England, in proportion 
as he submitted closely to the drudgery of lesson-giving, were then re- 
markable, and worthy of Beethoven’s only pupil. In one requisite, 
namely,—that utter independence which enables the right and left hand 
| each to work its own will, however different be the time,—he was almost 
unequalled, and hence his more showy compositions are full of examples 
of that towr de force. Indeed, to execute the C sharp minor Concerto 
aforesaid, steadily, but with the unstudied expression which it demands, is 
almost as difficult an undertaking as the young aspirant can propose to his 
| fingers: moreover, for its thorough execution, he must possess something 
of fantasy as well as of feeling. 

The fault of Ries lay in his fertility, and in the absence of such scrupu- 
_lousness as makes an artist question rather than accept those ideas which 
catch his notice by their simplicity. One in every ten is eminently worthy 
of revival and careful study. And the justice here desired for him ought 
| to be paid with all the greater good-will, inasmuch as he adorned the in- 

tellectual school of instrumental music, by those moral excellences which, 
| if not indispensable to its existence, contribute largely to its maintenance. 
| It has been said of him, “that he was the most amiable man ever known 

whose eyebrows met.”’ He was a clicerful and intelligent companion ; in 
| his own profession generous, and willing to enjoy ; and his house was one 
| of the many which open their doors to confound the narrow bigotry of 
_ those who declare that domestic comfort and affectionate companionship, 


—a prudently ordered hearth, as well as a blythe welcome,—are things as 
| fabulous in the habitation of “‘a mere musician,” as the singing Tree, 
talking Bird, and yellow Water of the fairy tale! 





WEBER. 


That the theory which would connect what is true and genuine and in- 
_ tellectual in art with what is beautiful and sound in character, may not 
_want further examples, the name of Carl Maria von Weber may next be 
;mentioned. His devoted life and his melancholy death are too well known 

to require being once again cited for the illustration of his works. Weber 
| was far more romantic than Ries—but far more scrupulously original, and 
far more constantly master of the power of exhibiting his ideas to the best 
| advantage. After Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas, there exist none more 
| highly toned, bolder in their invention, fresher in their melodies, than his 
|| four grand works of the same class—the first movement of the one in A 
| flat, for the expression of romantic melancholy, stands almost alone in 
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music, while the opening allegro of that in D minor has a startling and 
colossal boldness. 

The next step taken in the history of chamber music involves a sl 
return in point of time and a deep descent down the scale of merit. 
must sink from the composers to the pianists. 
in the structure of the instrument by the Broadwoods and the Erards, had 


ight 


We 


now brought it to its highest perfection of touch and tone, while the in- , mus i 
' their author's intention to devote himself more and more to the revival of 


creased excellence and copiousness of instruction books had already taken 
effect, in shortening the time formerly given to the early training of the 
fingers. The work of eight hours could now be accomplished in three ; 
whence those willing to sacrifice to the executive faculty were enabled to 
gain a command of the keys— a flexibility, an elasticity, and a nimbleness 
of which their ancestors had little dreamed. | 
' 


MOSCHELES. 





Before this heartless school had reached its fullest glory a young artist | 


appeared, who promised on his outset largely to contribute to the wonders | 


The improvements made | 


| traces. 
‘school, of which he is head. 


| what may be called the marvellous school. 


The further that Mendelssohn has advanced in his career, the more scru- 
pulously and systematically has he separated himself from the finger- 
musicians. But where their artifices may come legitimately into use he 
wields them with a hand strong as it Is careless 

In his recent Preludes and fugues, there is yet more evident a close ap- 
‘proach towards the antique forms and authorities among which German 
music was cradled—a breadth and gravity of style denoting apparently 


the simplest grandeur of the ancients. 

The characteristics which pervade Mendelssohn’s works are too wholly 
|a part of the man not to colour his playing also; and to them may be ad- 
ded a fertility of fancy displayed in improvisation, which, being subjected 
to a conscientious scrutiny in composition, leaves there comparatively few 

It should be added that enidisedn has already founded a little 


There remain still to be mentioned the most recent pianists who form 
For, whereas those just dis- 


of the pianoforte, and played so, to quote the Goethe and Zelter corres- | missed thought it good to regard the capabilities and physical structure of 
pondence, “that one was obliged to taste of the waters of Lethe, and for- | the hand, and thus have written music within the power of any one gifted 
get all one had ever heard before. The fellow has hands,” continues the | with the common complement of fingers,—these innovators have begun by 
writer, ‘‘ which he turns in and out like a garment, and even with the nails | defying the inequalities and feeblenesses of nature, and have thus pro- 





he does not play badly.” This was Moscheles, whose ‘ Fallof Paris,’ on 
its tour of triumph throughout England, eclipsed all the most marvello.s 
of its predecessors. But even in those variations, professedly written to 
strike and to enchant, no musician, though he might be as adverse to 
“French foam” as Zelter himself, could fail to detect a nervousness of 
structure—a disposition to travel out of the beaten track of harmony, 
which showed that a new mind was at work. That mind belonged to one 
who is now our first thinker for his instrument. Whether in the perform- 
ance or the compositions of Moscheles, it isimpossible not to perceive how 
remarkably great mechanical powers and consummate scientific experience 


duced works which are but little likely to penetrate from the s¢wdio or con- 
cert saloon of the professional artist into the chamber of the amateur. 
There is an amusing anecdote told of a Parisian woman of fashion, who, 
in a conference with her modiste, being hindered in the execution of some 


| subtle invention by a most unwelcome increase of corpulence, exclaimed, 


with all the despotism of waning beauty, ‘“‘I won’t have all this here! 
You must put it somewhere else !”” With a like resolution to be stronger 
than nature, do Henselt and Chopin appear to have trained themselves, 
and (though to a less extent) the most astonishing pianist who has hitherto 
visited England,—we mean, of course, Thalberg. The average span of 











the hand comprehends little more than an octave ;—but their music con- 


have been placed wholly at the disposal of a clear and fine intellect. 
stantly demands tenths, elevenths, twelfths, from the player. 


What was said of a deceased authoress applies to him, *‘ Some are led to 
thought through poetry,” but he has been “led to poetry through thought.” | So also has the position and the office of the thumb been remorselessly 
How far the best influences of domestic life, in the form of companionship | revolutionized. From being the pivot of the hand it has been made to do 
and sympathy, may have contributed to this progress, the reviewer has no | the work of an independent hand itself, while the fingers it once sup- 
right to divulge. But certain it is that the student will find in Moscheles’ | ported now play round it as accompanying satellites and subsidiaries, 
earlier pianoforte music a certain stiffness of forms—a certain dryness of tone, | Flesh and blood will not bear that this ‘*movement” should be carried 
as it were, which hardly befit the exuberant season of youth. As he follows | much further: but it must be noted, that these modern reformers have 
the series, a greater simplicity of melody, an increased liberty, not of forms, | much greater excuse for their proceedings than the mechanists of the 
but of ideas, develope themselves. The mind of his author has become | brilliant school. 

enriched, mellowed, opened ;—the thoughtsissuing thence come forth with , As a pianist, M. Henselt is perhaps the most marvellous among the mar} 
a passion and a spontaneousness which, generally speaking, wanes, not vellous. He has stretched and tormented his fingers—till the desideratum 
waxes, with years. There is a wide step between the composer's first and | of the Parisian belle seems to have been attained—and they have been 
last Concertos—a great difference in ease and largeness of hand between | rendered capable of working his pleasure in defiance of nature and pro- 
the superb ‘ Hommage a Handel’ and the beautifully elaborated earlier | bability. 

duet in E flat—an advance from rational and thoughtful prose to highly- | 
toned, richly-coloured poetry, between Moscheles’ first and last Studies. THALBERG. 

Few artists have tested themselves so severely in their intercourse with | By this allusion to the newest of the new school of pianists, we have 
the public as Moscheles has done; no one within the circle of our expe- | been led away from him to whom precedence, according to chronological 
rience stood the test with such uniform success. For there is no style of | order, should have been given. But the peculiarities of Thalberg’s man- 
music, from the fugues of Bach to the follies of Herz, which he has not | ner as a performer—his soundness and richness of touch, whereby, and 
performed ; and there is none in which he has failed. For force and clear- || by a most judicious employment of the pedal, tone is diffused of a consis§ 
ness of finger, in all sprightly, petulant passages, he is unrivalled. ‘There tence, and to an extent never attained by any previous player—the dee 
is wit in his playing. Sometimes in expressive and passionate music,—as | liberate and expressive delivery of his melodies, in which his performance, 
when, for instance, he is rendering Beethoven,—he may lean too much to- || though less dramatic and passionate than Pasta’s singing, possesses the 
wards a tempo rubato, which trenches upon affectation—sometimes a little | same incomparable features of breadth and dignity—the amazing bril- 
grandeur may be sacrificed for the sake of rapidity. But these are points | liancy of his execution never broken by an angular or an incomplete note 
on which no two among his audience feel alike; and those even who |—have been too frequently heard in English ears to require a deliberate 
might go the length of positively disagreeing with his conception of any I recapitulation. And Thalbergh’s characteristics, be it remembered, are 
given movement, must feel that he is remarkable among all his contempo- | as yet principally those of an executive artist. ; ; 
raries for never failing to have read the work asa whole, whether it be He will be always heard with wonder and delight ; there is something, 
grave or gay, severe or sentimental, according to his best ability. The | too, most engaging in his youthful and gracious presence—in the total ab- 
place of Moscheles among the musicians of Europe will become higher | sence of everything like stage effect and quackery in his intercourse with 
and more influential every year, for the mellowing process progressively the public—in his leaving all airs and graces to meaner and older men 
discernible in his compositions and in his performance, is far from having | But it must be confessed that there exists a wonder yet rarer, and a de 
reached its climax. light yet more exalted—those, namely, which owe themselves to the 

— |; master-mind—than any that have been hitherto awakened even by his 


MENDELSSOHN. || fascinating performances. 

One more artist is yet to be mentioned before closing the record of the | 
legitimate German school of modern pianoforte music—one more confir- | CHOPIN. 
mation to be deduced of our theory that high mental and moral endow- As a composer, one of the most remarkable of the marvellous school is 
ments are the strongest pillars on which the temple of arts rests. This is | Frederick Chopin. With him we enter the circle of instrumental art as 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Young as he is, he has conquered almost | it exists at present in Paris; for though born near Warsaw in the year 
every form of composition. He might be made the subject of an article | 1810, he has for the iast seven years wholly resided in the French metro- 
for his organ-playing, if his pianoforte compositions did not demand our | polis, and there gained his reputation as a chamber-player—his touch being 
attention; and his oratorio of “St. Paul” in its stately simplicity comes | too delicate, and his physical power too far behind the warmth of his con- 
so near to the massive works of Handel, that it is not chimerical to ex- | ceptions, to make him eminent in an orchestra. 
pect that the opera upon which he is known to be at present engaged for This delicacy and exquisite finish have led to the rumor of his being one 
the English stage, may introduce into lyri@ drama effects scarcely less of Field’s pupils. It was not so, however. Chopin, whose talents fit 
grand—scarcely less severely natural than those which make Gluck’s him for any profession, was not brought upto his art. He was educated 
“Orfeo” and “Iphigenia” model works. Dr. Mendelssohn was the child | at the college of Warsaw, and the course of his studies only changed in 
of many hopes—enjoyed to the full not only the essentials, but also, as it |consequence of bad health; while Field never visited Poland, neither 
were, the luxuries of education. ‘The boy,” writes Zelter, who was || Chopin Russia, and the two only met in Paris shortly before the death of 
enthusiastically attached to him, ‘came into the world at a lucky hour: | the former. 
in Hungary he saw the crowning of an imperial head; in Rome he finds a | ‘* Chopin never improvises,” writes a friend, and one well able to appre- 
conclave ; and even Vesuvius gets up a spectacle for him.” Though Men- ciate him, “as a matter of course, or unless he fcels himself thoroughly 
delssohn’s earliest pianoforte works, the quartetts, show that he, too, pos- | inspired: but if you have the good fortune of meeting him on one of these 
sesses that splendour of execution to which the most ceaseless chain of | happy days—if you follow the play of his animated countenance and the 
difficulties is no more than a string of common notes,—their author had | wonderful agility of his fingers, which appear as if they were dislocated— 
scarcely reached the full use of his powers when he began at once to take | if you hear the anguish (pleurissement) of the strings, which still vibrate 
the loftiest ground by writing for a full orchestra, and to throw into his | in your ear after he has ceased,—you waken as if from a dream, and ask if 
compositions on that grand scale a picturesqueness of fancy which some | the pale and fragile man you see before you can be the same as he who 
had feared had left the world with Weber. || has so completely subdued you.” 

His melodies, it must be noted, have introduced a novelty to the pianist, { It must be borne in mind that this character is a translated one. But 
and have brought him yet closer to the vocal performer than he had hither- 1 there is much in Chopin’s works to bear out his enthusiastic admirer. 
to been brought, by calling upon him for that distinctness and appropriate- | Those who approach them will be at first repelled by their desperate diffi- 
ness of expression hitherto supposed the exclusive property of the singer. ||culty. His very alphabet, as has been already hinted, appears to contain a 
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double number of letters. His chords require a hand strained according 
to the new fashion—his passages appear to be written with a perverse 
disposition not to flow as the ears and fingers expect. Moreover, there is 
an indescribable ton de musette running throughout the whole—difficult in | 


the first instance to relish,—however strongly evidencing his nationality , 

‘ for like his countrymen, Chopin clings to Poland with that affection hardly 

; to be found among the natives of districts less severely visited with vicis- 
situde and affliction. When, however, the peculiar humor of Chopin is 

understood, much that is excellent and original developes itself—a spon- 

taneous wildness of melody—an elegance which, to quote a phrase of 

Landor’s, never ‘‘droops into languors”—a passion which carries along 

the performer to attempt passages impossible to him in less poetical works. 


LISZT. 


iy Whether as the last probable member of the coming London congress— 





or as an artist remarkable for a thousand gifts—or as a most striking type || 


of the musician of jeune France—there 1s still to be added to the above 
* catalogue the name of Liszt: a name hitherto only familiar to the few in 
14 England. And yet, some fifteen years ago, when a young English prodigy, 
George Aspull, was going the round of our musical circles, the young 
Hungarian (for Liszt is a native of Hungary and of peasant origin) was also 
) performing his impossibilities on the piano in London in the presence of 
George the Fourth. He was then for a time forgotten :—till some half- 
’ dozen years since, when the tales of Paganini’s long hair and slight figure 
were at their height, a companion marvel was naturally wanted for the 
piano—yet more eccentric—yet more a genius—with locks yet more pro- 
fuse, and a countenance yet more desolate,—and the world began to hear 
yt again of Liszt! ‘To speak seriously, the power, caprices, the inequalities, 
BE the wonderful genius, and the wonderful impertinences of his pianoforte 


playing reached England in report—and with them Dantan’s caricature of || 


i the enthusiast sprawling against his instrument—before it became also un- 
derstood that these were but the excrescences of the husk, as it were, and 
that a sound kernel and one full of life, was thereby concealed. As, there- 


1 musical public in England with respect to Liszt, a few fragments may not 


passed the winters of 1835 and ’36 in Paris, and fell into the midst of the 
fl musical virtwost, at the house of Ferdinand Hiller, who, if he had not de- 


ti. served a foremost place among his gifted friends as a musician, must always 
sg be remembered as a most amiable host. 


4 “ Here,” says he, “‘ would come Cherubini, and Onslow, and Baillot, the 
violinist. The two former never performed themselves, and I remember 
that one evening that Liszt and Hiller had played a duet on the pianoforte 
of with excessive brilliancy, Onslow, half applauding the splendor of the 
t execution, half displeased with the fiortture they had scattered over the 

: composition, very innocently asked who had composed the piece. He was 
informed—and he had not suspected it—that it was his own. 

* * * + * * 

i **In this group of players,” continues the journalist, ‘I used to watch 
ij the shades of character in the musicians with almost as much attention as 


of feminine delicacy which his playing and his music both retain. He 
never sat down like the others to the performance of some huge work of a 
great master. It seemed asif his frame was too delicate for such a task. 
hi But all the more valued were the exquisite bits of melody, the light 
Al fancies, the brilliant strains hit off like the winged sketch of Raphael's 
en. 
Ve ne About Franz Liszt there was always rather more pretension ; but it 
ha was a pretension borne out by far more abundant and varied gifts and ac- 
quirements than any other artist, whom I have known, could boast. In his 
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middle age to the last production of M. Scribe, there was nothing which 


fore, a strong personal interest and curiosity has been excited among the | 


be inopportunely given from the MS. journal of a fervent lover of art, who | 


Hi I gave to their music. Chopin’s sweet and sportive manners have a kind | 


Ei conversation on all subjects, and from the wonderful metaphysics of the | 


have been, and at this moment exist, women distinguished in astronomical 


_ discovery, in logarithmic calculation, in political economy, in natural his- 


tory—that whereas, in poetry, fiction, and the belles lettres, the sex have 
shown a feeling, a fancy, an invertion peculiar to themselves—there can- 
| not yet be adduced one solitary instance of a woman achieving any uni- 
|| versal reputation in the science of a musical composition, which, beyond 
all others, might seem calculated to attract her in her leisure hours—while, 

as executive artists, the very delicacy of organization which makes them 
\ so highly finish their performances in the chamber, precludes them in pub- 

lic from that absolute power over the keys which tempts the possessor to 

astonish and enthral his audience by inspirations of the moment, the effec- 

tive utterance whereof must depend upon physical power yet more than 
coolness of nerve. 

From what has been said, it will be readily deduced that our views of 
the prospects of pianoforte music are full of hope. It has been shown how 
that which is great and true in the elder masters of the art, has not only 
stood its ground, but is increasingly made a rallying-point, while, even in 
| that which is difficult and mechanical, whether in London, or Paris, or Vi- 
| enna, there appears such a recognition of thought and purpose on the part 
of rising composers, as encourages us to expect that new styles may yet be 
‘invented, new works yet produced, based on sound foundations—and, there- 
} fore of a permanent beauty and elevation. 
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i RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
1 CONCERNING DOGS. 
“The little dogs and all, 
| Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart. —Lear. 
|| Yes, dogs are honest creatures and the most delightful of four-footed 
| beings. ‘The brain and nervous system may be more highly developed in 
|| the Anthropoid apes, and even in some of the monkeys : but for affection- 
| ate, though humble companionship, nay friendship, for the amiable spirit 
that is on the watch to anticipate every wish of his master—for the most 
| devoted attachment to him, in prosperity and edversity, in health and sick- 
|| ness, an attachment always continued unto death ; and, frequently failing 
not, even when the once warm hand that patted him is clay-cold ; what— 
we had almost said who—can equal these charming familiars? Your dog 
‘will, to please you, do that which is positively painful to him. Hungry 
| though he be, he will leave his food for you; he will quit the strongest 
| temptation for you; he will lay down his life for you. Truly spake he who 
'| said, ‘‘ Man is the God of the dog.” 
|| In pursuing this subject, it becomes of importance to ascertain in which 
of the supposed stocks we can trace the seeds of that affection for man,— 
| yes, affection is the word,—that so highly distinguishes the dog. ‘The 
| Jackal is altogether unamiable, and we know from the experiments of John 
| Hunter, that though it will breed with the dog, the period of gestation is 
fifty-nine days. If the fox is looked to—we say nothing of an appeal to 
| another of the senses—there does not appear any very inviting symptom 
| to encourage us to make a fireside companion of him, 


1 


i} “Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 


Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.” 

| Now, your wolf, truculent though he be, is capable of a most cordial 
|, attachment to man. We have seen one follow his master about with all 
| the manners of a faithful dog, and doing his bidding as obediently. In the 
|| instance recorded by M. F. Cuvier, the wolf was brought up and treated 
|| like a young dog; he became familiar with every body whom he saw fre- 
quently, but he distinguished his master, was restless in his absence, and 
|| happy in his presence, acting almost precisely as a favorite dog would act. 
|| But his master was under the necessity of being absent for a time, and the 
unfortunate wolf was presented to the Menagerie du Roi—where he 


|| was incarcerated—he who had “ affections, passions.”” Most disconsolate 
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he had not touched and tried—there was a luminous spirit which enchanted |, of wolves was he, poor fellow! he pined—he refused his food—but the 
me, whether it rose to fervent and mystical eloquence on the highest | persevering kindness of his keepers had its effect upon his broken spirit, he 

fl themes, or sparkled in the pleasantries of social life. I once heard the | became fond of them, and every body thought that his ancient attachment 
| i] greatest living French poet observe that there were but two people of | was obliterated. Eighteen long months had elapsed since his imprison- 
a GENIUs in the world—Malibran and Liszt. Certainly, out of a thousand | ment, when his old master came to see him. The first word uttered by 
first-rate men, anybody would in ten minutes select Liszt as one of the || the man, who was mingled in the crowd, had a magical eflect. The poor 
foremost of them all. His external appearance, even before he indulged | wolf instantly recognised him with the most joyous demonstrations, and 
in the eccentricities of costume which are now said to distinguish him, was | being set at liberty fawned upon his old friend and caressed him in the 
uncommonly striking. There are but three or four faces in the records of |) most affecting manner. We wish we could end the story here; but our 


painting which combine a feminine transparency and grace with a vigorous || wolf was again shut up, and another separation brought with it sadness and 
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He has that look which we observe in the last stage of a decline—as 
y, if the body was worn away by things not of the body. It is said that his 
¥ mother stammered out in her bad French to some compassionate inquirer 
i after her son’s health, “‘ Ah! mon fils—il a l’air d'un misérable: mais il 
/ aun corps de fer.” But I have seen him on more occasions than one quite 
overpowered by the emotions of his art, or even of strong conversation. 
|! One night in particular he gave a public concert in Paris at the Salle St. 
Jean ; it was a kind of fede for the young musicians, and I think the pro- 
Hn ceeds of it were for some charitable object in which Liszt was interested. 
io One of Beethoven’s great Concertos had been played, Weber's ‘‘ Concert 
ia Stiick,” Berlioz’s wild ‘‘ Marche des Pelerins,’”’ and the evening was con- 
ty cluded with Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder ohne worte,” arranged by Liszt for two 
; pianofortes, and executed by him and one of his —_. When the last 
duet began I chanced to be sitting at the end of Liszt’s instrument. As 
it proceeded I felt such a storm of energy in his performance, that the boards 
on which we were placed seemed to spring with life. It was a crash of 
notes—a passion so intense, so vehement, so violent, that it rose to a strong 
hysteric, and the artist, after one tremendous sweeping chord, fell back in 
the arms of his friends. 

With the name of Liszt the labour in hand closes ; for being bound to 
omit all such professors of the art as have brought few additions to its re- 
sources, many admirable mechanists must necessarily be passed over. For 
Le a similar reason a host of excellent pianistes—ending with the latest no- 
velty, Mademoiselle Clara Wieck, who is also promised for our next sea- 
son—can claimno mention. For the fact is remarkable, that whereas there 
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male contour. Sir Philip Sydney’s was one of these, Liszt’s is another. | sorrow. A dog was given tohim asa companion, three years had elapsed 


| since he last lost sight of the object of his early adoration, time had done 
‘much to sooth him, and his chum and he lived hap ily together—when the 
| old master came again. 

|| The “once familiar word” was uttered—the impatient cries of the faithful 
| creature, and his eagerness to get to his master, went to the hearts of all, 
| and when he was let out of his cage, and rushed to him, and with his feet 
| on his shoulders, licked his face, redoubling his cries of joy, because he 
| who had been lost was found, the eyes of bearded men, who stood by, 
|, were moistened. His keepers, to whom a moment before he had been all 
|| fondness, now endeavored to remove him; but all the wolf was then arous- 
ed within him, and he turned upon them with furious menaces. Again 
| the time came when the feelings of this unhappy animal were to be sharply 
|tried. A third separation was effected. The gloom and sullenness of 
|the wolf were of a more deep complexion, and his refusal of food more 
| stubborn, so that his life appeared to be in danger. His health, indeed, if 
| health it could be called, slowly returned, but he was morose and misan- 
| thropic, and though the fond wretch endured the caresses of his —_ 
he became savage and dangerous to all others whoapproached him. Here 


| 


was a noble temper ruined. 
| Nor are these the only instances of the disposition which is latent in these 
animals. The she-wolf mentioned by Mr. Bell, in his delightful “ History 
of British Quadrupeds,” would come to the front bars of her prison in the 
| garden of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park, to be noticed ; and 
when she had pups, she would bring them forward in her mouth to be fon- 
dled ; indeed, she was so pertinacious in her endeavors to introduce them 
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into society, that she killed all her little ones, one after the other, by rub- and the family had undergone, would have their effect. Well, the week 
bing them against the bars, that they might be within reach of the caressing wore on, Toby as amiable and as useful as ever, without a particle of sul- 
hand of man. It was as if the poor creature had said, “‘ Do take me and lenness about him—into the wheel went he right cheerfully, and made it 
mine out of this place and make pets of us.” turn more merrily thanever; in short, parlour, kitchen, and all were loud 

When, therefore, we find this strong disposition for associating with man, in his praise. However, +s it drew towards twelve o’clock on the Satur- 
we are no longer startled at the views of those who regard the domestic day, Toby was missed. Pvor Molly, the cook, was at her wit’s end. 
dog. with all its varieties, as the descendant of the wolf. ‘* Where’s that vexatious turnspit gone ?” 

_ But from whatever source the dog be derived, he is one of the most sen- | was the question, and nobody could answer it. The boy who cleaned the 
sible of four-footed animals. Gifted with a most retentive memory, he | knives was despatched to a distant barn where Toby was occasionally wont 
applies his power of observation to the regulation of his conduct so skil- | to recreate himself after his culinary labours, by hunting rats. No—no 
fully, that the result has very much the appearance of reasoning; if, Toby. The sturdy thrashers, with whom he used sometimes to go home 
indeed, it may not, without violence, be considered as the exercise of _underthe idea, as it was supposed, that they were the lords of the rat- 
that faculty. His intellect, when well developed, is of no common preserve in the barn, and who being fond of Toby in common with the 
order, and its constant activity is exhibited when, like the Furv in AZschy- whole village, used occasionally to give him 











lus, he ‘A bit of their supper, a bit of their bed,” 
‘Opens in his sleep, on th’ eager chase knew nothing of him. Great was the consternation at the Rectory. 
E’en then intent.” | Hints were thrown out, that ‘‘ The Tramps” in the green lane had secreted 
Our readers will, we hope, pardon us if we inflict on them a story or two him with the worst intentions, for he was plump and sleek, but their camp 
in proof of our assertion. | was searched in vain. The worthy family retired for the night, all mourning 


e remember to have been once particularly struck with the behaviour for Toby . and we believe there is no doubt that when the reverend master 
of a dog that had lost his master. This, to us, is always a distressing 0f the house came down on Sunday morning his first question was, “ Any 
sight, and enough, in our humble opinion, to have made Democritus tidings of Toby !’’—A melancholy * No, sir,” was the answer. Aiter an 
himself, look grave; but in the instance alluded to, there was food for early breakfast, the village schools were heard—their rewards distributed, 
reflection. not without inquiries for ‘‘oby—and when church-time came, it is said 

We were walking down a hilly field, whose path terminated at a stile that the rector, who walked the short distance in full canonicals, looked 
which opened upon a road running due east and west. ‘This road was cut over his shoulder more than once. He passed through the respectful 
at right angles by another road running northward. A dog passed us with | country-people collected in the little green grave-yard, who looked up te 
his nose close to the ground, keeping the downward path till he arrived at | him as their pastor and friend, he entered the low-roofed old Norman porch 
the stile, through which he squeezed himself, and, with his nose still down, | overhung with ivy, he walked up the aisle, the well-filled pews on either 
he first hunted busily along the eastern branch, and then along the western. | side bearing testimony that his sober-minded flock hungered not for the 
He now retraced his steps, and when he came nearly opposite to the north- | excitement of fanaticism, he entered the reading-desk, and as he was ad- 
ern road, he lifted his head, looked about him for a moment or two, and | justing his hessock, caught the eye of Toby twinkling at him out of the 
then set off along that road as fast as he could go, without again putting | darkest corner. Need we say more, than that after this, Toby was per- 
his nose to the ground, as who should think to himself—“ he is not gone that | mitted to go to church, with the unanimous approbation of the parish, as 
way, nor is he gone that way, therefore he must have gone this way’—an | long as he lived. Now if this was not calculation on the part of Toby, we 
operation of the mind very like a syllogism. | know not what else to term it, and we could refer our readers to well- 

Then there is the well-authenticated story of the dog that was left, in | authenticated stories 7 print—as our dear old nurse used to say when she 
December, 1784, by a smuggling vessel, near Boomer, on the coast of | was determined to silence all incredulity—that go as far, and even farther, 
Northumberland ; and we shall let Bewick, who records the fact, tell his | to show that these animals can calculate intervals of time. 
own tale. | It is this intellectuality, joined with their individuality—for no two dogs 

‘Finding himself deserted,” continues Bewick, speaking of the aban- | are alike—that makes them such admirable subjects for the gifted hand of 
doned dog, ‘he began to worry sheep, and did so much damage, that he Edwin Landseer. It is said that dogs have been taught to utter, after a 
became the terror of the country within a circuit of twenty miles. We | fashion, one or two simple words, not exceeding two syllables ; however 
are assured that when he caught a sheep, he bit a hole in its right side, | this may be, no one, we apprehend, who has seen The Twa Dogs can 
and, after eating the tallow about the kidneys, left it; several of them thus | doubt that they converse. Whenwe “look around the walls,” as the pa- 
lacerated, were found alive by the shepherds, and, being taken proper care | tronising orators say at the annual festival in Trafalgar-square, and catch 
of, some of them recovered, and atterwards had lambs. F'rom his delicacy | the Promethean fire infused into the portrait of A Respectable Member of 
in this respect, the destruction he made may in some measure be conceiv- || (he Humane Society and others, his fellows, we suspect that a few of the 
ed; as it may be supposed that the fat of one sheep in a day would not || gentlemen—ay, and ladies too—who have paid for having their faces 
satisfy his hunger. ‘The farmers were so much alarmed by his depreda- mapped and hung on those same “ walls,” sigh occasionally as their eyes 
tions, that various means were used for his destruction. They frequently | rest on the beautifully characterized doggies, and feel an irresistible pre- 
pursued him with hounds, &c.; but when the dogs came up with him, he | ference for the Cynic school. The Mahommedans were forbidden to re- 
laid down on his back, as if supplicating for mercy ; and in this position | present either man or other animals; and the prohibition, if we mistake 
they never hurt him ; he therefore laid quietly, taking his rest till the hun- | not, arose from a tradition that those who are hardy enough to make the 
ters approached, when he made off without being followed by the hounds, | attempt will be called upon, hereafter, to put a soul into every one of their 
till they were again excited to the pursuit, which always terminated unsuc-  representations—or else—: if there be any foundation for this creed what 
cessfully. It is worthy of notice, that he was one day pursued from Ho- an awful future awaits some of our exhibiters. 
wick to upwards of thirty miles distance, but returned thither and killed | Another consequence of the intellect manifest in our friends, the dogs, 
sheep the same evening. His constant residence during the day was upon and the almost human affections that belong to them is, that super- 
a rock on the Heugh--hill, near Howick, where he hada view of four roads | stition has conferred upon them a sort of immortality. To say nothing of 
that approached it; and in March, 1785, after many fruitless attempts, he | ‘‘Cerberus,” of the poor Indian’s * equal sky,” or the “ Tomalins,” and 
was at last shot there.” other black-dog familiars of the ages of witchcraft, we have the Mauthe 

Now, to say nothing of the ruse whereby he regularly saved himself from Doogof the Manksman, the Fiend Hind of Faust, and the Hell-hound 
his pursuers, this was very like communing with himself, and, as a result, of Britain. As the dog was supposed to be gifted with the power 
taking up his best possible position for his security under existing circum- of seeing spirits when they were invisible to man, it isno wonder that we 
stances, a position which enabled him to baffle his enemies for upwards of | have spectre-hounds, or that our ghostly enemy himself should have been 
a year :---what is this if it be not reason? | supposed in those dark and disgraceful times to which we have alluded, to 

One more illustration on this part of our subject. Inthe West of Eng- , have condescended to put on the shape of the most sagacious of four- 
land, not far from Bath, there lived, towards the close of the last century, footed beings, one that the ancient Egyptians worshipped as a god. 





a worthy clergyman, who was as benevolent as he was learned. There | — 
were turnspits in those days—a most intelligent set they were, and Toby, | THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 
who was an especial favorite, was a model of the breed, with legs worthy Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? In the first place, all the sour faces 


of the Gow Chrom himself, upon which he wallowed after his master every i, the world, stiffening into a yet more rigid asperity at the least glimpse 
where, sometimes not a little to his annoyance ; but ‘Toby was a worthy, of asmile. I have seen faces, too, which, so long as you let them lie in 
and he could not find it in his heart to snub him. Things, however, came | their sleepy torpor, unshaken and unstirred, have a creamy softness and 
at last to such a pass, that Toby contrived somehow or other to find his way |. oothness, and might beguile you into suspecting their owners of being 
to the reading-desk on a Sunday, and when the door was opened, he would 'gentle; but if they catch the sound ofa laugh, it acts on them like thun- 
whip in, well knowing that his reverend patron was too kind and too deco- der, and they alsoturn sour. Nay, strange as it may seem, there have been 


rene to whip Rimost. New, thongh & hes been suid, that such incamate paradoxes as would rather see their fellow-creatures cry 
“He’s a good dog that goes to church,” | than smile. 
the exemplary Dr. B. who thought he had traced a smile upon the coun- | It is the harshness of an irreligious temper, clothing itself in religious 


tenance of some of his parishioners on these occasions, felt the impro- zeal, and not seldom exhibiting symptoms of mental disorganisation, that 
priety of the proceeding: so Toby was locked up in the stable on Sunday looks scowlingly on every indication of happiness and mirth. 

Morning; all to no purpose, however, for he scrambled through the shut | It 1s true an exclusive attention to the ridiculous side of things is hurt- 
window, glass, lead and all, and trotted up the aisle after his annoyed mas- | ful to the character, and destructive of earnestness and gravity. But no 
ter as usual. Matters were now getting serious ; so as soon as he had on | less mischievous is it to fix our attention exclusively, or even mainly, on 
Saturday caused the beef to revolve to a turn which was to be served cold , the vices and other follies of mankind. Such contemplations, unless coun- 
for the Sunday dinner—for the good man chose that all around him should teracted by wholesomer thoughts, harden or rot the heart, deaden the 
find the sabbath a day of rest—Toby was taken out of the wheel, and his | moral principle, and make us hopeless and reckless. The objects towards 
dinner was given to him ; but instead of being allowed to go at large to | which we should turn our minds habitually, are those which are great, and 
take his evening walk after it, Molly, to make sure of him, tookhim up by good, and pure,—the throne of Virtue, and she who sits upon it, the ma 
the neck, and putting him into the wood-hole where window there was jesty of Truth, the beauty of Holiness. This is the spiritual sky through 
none, drew the bolt, and left him therein. Toby revenged himself by | which we should strive to mount, “springing from crystal step to crystal 
“drying up the souls” of the whole family with his inordinate expostula-  step,”’ and bathing our souls in its living, life-giving ether. These are 
tory yells during the whole of the remnant of Saturday and the greater the thoughts by which we should whet and polish our swords for the war- 
part of Sunday. However, there was no Toby dogging the heels of the | fare against evil, that the vapours of the earth may not rust them. But 


surpliced minister, and it was concluded that the sufferings that the doggie |, in a warfare against evil, under one or other of its forms, we are all of 
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us called to engage; and it is a childish dream to fancy that we can walk | ANECDOTE OF THORWALDSEN. 


about among mankind without perpetual necessity of remarking that the | 
world is full of many worse incongruities beside those which make us | 


laugh. 
Nor do I deny that a laugher may often be a scoffer and a scorner. 
Some jesters are fools of a worse breed than those who used to wear the 
cap. Sneering is commonly found along with a bitter, splenetic misan- | 
throphy ; or it may be a man’s mockery at his own heart, venting itself in 
mockery to others Cruelty will try to season or to palliate its atrocities | 
by derision. The hyena grins in its den; most wild beasts, over their | 
prey. But though a certain kind of wit, like other intellectual gifts, may 
coexist with moral depravity, there has often been a playfulness in the best 
and greatest men—in Phocion, in Socrates, in Sir Thomas More—which, 
as it were, adds a bloom to the severer graces of their character, shining | 
forth with amaranthine brightness, when storms assail them, and springing | 
up in fresh blossoms under the axe of the executioner. 


How much is our affection for Hector increased by his tossing his boy in | 
his arms, and laughing at his childish fears!’ Smiles are the language gf 
love; they betoken the complacency and delight of the heart in the ob- | 
ject of its contemplation. Why are we to assume that there must needs | 
be bitterness or contempt in them, when they enforce a truth, or reprove 
an error? On the contrary, some of those who have been richest in wit | 
and humour, have been among the simplest and kindest-hearted of men. 
I will only instance Fuller, Lafontaine, Matthes, Claudius, Charles Lamb. | 
‘‘Le méchant n’est jamais comique,” is wisely remarked by De Maistre, 
when canvassing the pretensions of Voltaire (Soirées, i. 273); and the 
converse is equally true : le comique, le vrais comique, n'est jamais méchant. | 





A laugh, to be joyous, must flow from a joyous heart; but without kind- ) 


ness there can be no true joy. And what a dull, plodding, tramping, | 


clanking, would the ordinary intercourse of society be, without wit to en- 

liven and brighten it! When two men meet, they seem to be, as it were, | 
kept at bay, through the estranging effects of absence, until some sportive | 
sally opens their hearts to each other. Nor does any thing spread cheer- | 
fulness so rapidly over a whole party, or an assembly of people, however | 
large, Reason expands the soul of the philosopher ; imagination glorifies | 
the poet, and breathes a breath of spring through the young and genial; 

but if we take into account the numberless glances and gleams whereby | 
wit lightens our every-day life, I hardly know what power ministers so | 
bountifully to the innocent pleasures of mankind. Surely, too, it cannot | 
be requisite to a man’s being in earnest, that he should wear a perpetual | 
frown. Or is there less of sincerity in Nature, during her gambols in|) 
spring, than during the stiffness and harshness of her wintry gloom? Does | 
not the bird’s blythe caroling come fromthe heart quite as much as the quad- | 
ruped’s monotonous cry? And is it then altogether impossible to take up | 
one’s abode with Truth, and to let all sweet, homely feelings grow about | 
it, and cluster around it, and to smile upon it as on a kind father or mother ; | 
and to sport with it, and hold light and merry talk with it, as with a loved | 
brother or sister; and to fondle it, and play with it, as witha child? Yet | 
no otherwise did Socrates and Plato commune with Truth; no otherwise, || 


Cervantes and Shakspeare. This playfulness of truth is beautifully re- |) —— 


presented by Landor (Imaginary Conversations, ii. 613-616), in an alle- || 
gory which has the voice and the spirit of Plato. On the other hand, the | 
outcries of those who exclaim against every sound more lively than a || 
bray or a bleat, as derogatory to truth, are often prompted, not so much || 
by their deep feeling of the dignity of the truth in question, as of the | 
dignity of the person by whom that truth is maintained. It is our vanity, || 
our self-conceit, that makes us so sore and irritable. ‘To a grave argument || 
we may reply gravely, and fancy that we haye the best of it; but he who} 
is too dull, or too angry, to smile, cannot answer a smile, except by fretting || 
and fuming. Olivia lets us into the secret of Malvolio’s distaste for the | 
clown. 


For the full expansion of the intellect, moreover, to preserve it from ! 
that narrowness and partial warp, which our proneness to give ourselves | 
up to the sway of the moment is apt to produce, its various faculties, || 
however opposite, should grow and be trained up side by side, should } 
twine their arms together, and strengthen each other by love-wrestles. 

Our graver faculties and thoughts are much chastened and bettered by | 
a blending and interfusion of the lighter, so that “the sable cloud” may || 
“tur forth her silver lining on the night ;” while our lighter thoughts | 
require the graver to substantiate them, and keep them from evaporating. | 
Thus Socrates is said, in Plato’s Banquet, to have maintained that a great | 
tragic poet ought likewise to be a great comic poet; an observation the | 
more remarkable, because the tendency of the Greek mind, as at once |, 
manifested in their polytheism, and fettered by it, was to insulate all its 
ideas, and, as it were, to split up the intellectual world into a host of Cy- 
clades ; whereas, the appetite of union and fusion—often leading to con- 
fusion,—is the characteristic of modern times. The combination, how- 
ever, was realised in himself, and in his great pupil; and may, perhaps, 
have been so, to a certain extent, in Eschylus, if we may judge of the 
fame of his satyric dramas. At all events, the assertion, as has been re- 
marked more than once, is a wonderful prophetical intuition, which has re- 
ceived its fulfilment in Shakspeare. No heart would have been strong 
enough to hold the wo of Lear and Othello; except that which had the || 
unquenchable elasticity of Falstaff and the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
He, too, is an example that the perception of the ridiculous does not ne- 
cessarily imply bitterness and scorn. Along with his intense humour, and | 
his equally intense, piercing insight into the darkest, most fearful depths 
of human nature, there is still a spirit of universal kindness, as well as 
universal justice, pervading his works; and Ben Jonson has left us a pre- 
cious memorial of him, where he calls him “My gentle Shakspeare.” 
This one epithet sheds a beautiful light on his character: its truth is at- 
tested by his wisdom; which could never have been so perfect, unless it 
had been harmonised by the gentleness of the dove. A similar union of 
the graver and lighter powers is found in several of Shakspeare’s contem- 
poraries, and in many others among the greatest poets of the modern world 
—in Boccaccio, in Cervantes, in Chaucer, in Goethe, in Tieck ; so it was 
in Walter Scott. 








An illustrious friend of mine, calling on ‘Thorwaldsen some years ago, 
found him, as he said to me, in a glow, almost in a trance, of creative 
power. On his inquiring what had happened,—* My friend, my dear 
friend,” said the sculptor, ‘I have a work in my head, which will be 
worthy to live. I was walking out yesterday, when I saw a boy sitting on 
a stone in an attitude which struck me very much. What a beautiful 
statue that would make! I said tomyself. But what would it do for! 
It would do—it would do—it would do exactly for Mercury, drawing his 
sword, just after he has played Argus to sleep. I came home immediate- 
ly. I began modelling. I worked all the evening till at my usual hour I 
went to bed. But my idea would not let me rest. I was forced to get 
up again: I struck a light, and worked at my model for three or four 
hours ; after which I agam went to bed. But again I could not rest: 
again I was forced to get up, and have been working ever since. O, my 

friend, if I can but execute my idea, it will be a glorious statue.” And 
a noble statue it is; although Thorwaldsen himself did not think that the 
execution came up to the idea. For I have heard of a remarkable speech 


| of his made some years after to another friend, who found him one day 


somewhat out of spirits. Being asked whether any thing had occurred to 
distress him, he answered, “My genius is decaying.” ‘What do you 
mean?” said the visiter. ‘Why! here is my statue of Christ; it is the 


I first of my works I have ever felt satisfied with. ‘Till now, my idea has 


‘always been so far beyond what I could execute. But it is no longer so: 
I shall never have a great idea again.” * + « Thorwald- 
| sen’s Mercury, it appears, was suggested by a boy whom he had seen sit- 
‘ting on astone. But does that detract from the sculptor’s genius? Every 
other living man might have seen the boy, and no statue of Mercury would 
| have sprung out of the vision. So that, though Genius does not wholly 
| create its works out of nothing, its ‘ mighty world” is not merely what 
| it perceives, but what, as Wordsworth expresses it, in his lines on the Wye, 
“it half creates.” 
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LET THEM HAVE IT! 
We are sorry to see that General Macomb is blamed in many of the 
newspapers on account of the humane and judicious compromise which he 


| has recently effected in the wretched business of the Florida war. He 


has, it seems, consented that our Government should no longer attempt 
to drive the Seminoles from a certain portion of their country which is un- 
inhabitable by a white man, and to which these Indians have agreed to 
restrict themselves. That is, the real owners of the whole Peninsula 
abandon to us all the arable lands, harbors, and really valuable tracts of 
their country, contenting themselves only with the refuse of the soil, upon 
condition that we will no longer molest them in its possession. Now we 
say let them have it. Let them go to the country to which they have 
glad'y consented to go, and if they remain at peace, why disturb them? 
They have fought bravely and well for their native soil, and why deny 


them this miserable remnant of the rich region that once was theirs? A 


very sensible correspondent of the Army and Navy Chronicle places this 
matter in its just light, when he observes that the integrity of our Govern- 
ment is involved only when removing the Indians from a country which 
they have sold, and which can be cultivated by the whites. This has 
already been accomplished ; and some magnanimity should be displayed 
towards an enemy who is willing to abandon the whole for a portion upon 


| which no white man can live. It is impossible (observes the same writer) 
| not to feel an interest in these people, who for four years have been con- 


tending for theirhomes. Florida is the land of their birth, but independ- 
ently of this, there is no country in the world so peculiarly adapted to their 
wants and habits. Its climate, at all seasons of the year, is so mild that a 
single article of dress is sufficient for their comfort ; the soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing spontaneously roots and vegetables enough to supply their wants ; 
its rivers and ponds abound with fish and turtle; and in its hammocks and 
pine barrens game of every description can be found whenever they are 
disposed to hunt it. This is the country they have been contending for, 
until they are now driven to a nook and corner, uninhabitable for civilized 
man; for which they come, as suppliants, to ask or receive peaceable pos- 
session. We repeat, then, let them haveit. Nothing could be more pre- 
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posterous than the policy which first dictated the removal of the ent} 
noles—nothing more wicked than the war by which our government would 
fain have carried that removal into effect. It was absurd in policy, be- | 
cause instead of sending these Indians to swell the files of the fifty-| 
thousand warriors collected upon our Western borders, we should have 
used all means to keep them precisely in the corner of the United States 
where we first found them, and where they could be least hurtful. And, 
indeed, after throwing a chain of military posts across the Peninsula, Flo- | 
rida would have been the region of all others best suite! for the location | 
of the emigrating tribes which we have placed in such perilous juxta-| 
position beyond the Mississippi. It was wicked in principle to attempt | 
forcing the removal of the Seminoles, because we do not need the land 
from which we would expel them, and necessity is the only law which jus- | 
tifies the civilized man seizing upon the possessions of his barbarous neigh- 
bour. The plea of necessity from danger of their hostile inroads upon the 
settlements, it must be remembered, has grown up only since the Semi- | 
noles were driven to arms by our chicanery, rapacity, and monstrous injus- | 
tice. ‘They had been long at peace with the whites, when we first began 
to despoil them of their territory under the pretence of enforcing | 
an alleged treaty. We goaded them into hostility, and then made their 
hostile position a plea for their extermination. But do our countrymen 
wish really for the extermination of this brave and injured people? Would 
PUBLIC OPINION warrant the course that is prescribed by the wretched crew 
of speculating loafers, who have been hanging upon the skirts of the army, | 
and making fortunes out of this most unhappy and shameful scheme of 
high-handed villany? If we know our countrymen aright, we may say | 


unhesitatingly, No! The whole Union has begun to revolt at these pro- | 
tracted scenes of profligacy and crime. They are sick to nausea of their 
disgusting details ; but gladly as they would see them buried up for ever, || 
they will not that they should be closed by the extermination of the | 
Seminoles. But if our countrymen should consent, with what eyes 
will the civilized world behold the consummation of the sacrifice? The 
indomitable valour and patriotism of this Floridian race have already given 
them a proud place upon the page of history ; for they were the only peo- 
ple upon this Continent who successfully withstood the arms of the Span- | 
ish discoverers. The mailed followers of De Soto did, indeed, force a way | 
through their country. But while De Soto’s path lay over the bodies of | 
thousands of brave men, thousands again of the brave living closed afresh | 
like the waves of the ocean around his track, and pursued him with their | 
vengeance till he had passed beyond their borders. He overran, but he | 
never conquered Florida. 

Two hundred years have passed away, and we find the Floridian with | 
diminished numbers, but with the same unquenchable spirit, struggling | 
for his native soil against an enemy far more powerful than the adventur- | 
ous Spaniard. We look into the record of De Soto's encounters—once | 
deemed all but fabulous—and we find traits of character described, we find | 
scenes, names, and deeds—whether of treachery or violence—pourtrayed | 
in so close similarity to those transpiring before us, as to be actually start- || 
ling—(see Irving’s “ Conquest of Florida”’).—We look to the country | 
where these deeds were enacted, and we find it unfitted for the residence | 
of the white man. We turn again to history, and we learn how signally | 


Heaven has prospered all other attempts of the Christian to supplant the 
Heathen upon this Hemisphere ; and we pause and ask ourselves whether 
Providence does not possibly in its wisdom intend that one remnant at | 
least of the aboriginal race shall remain in possession of a country, which 
oi all others upon the Continent is best fitted for them, and which is fitted \ 
for them only! 

That country now belongs to the native Floridian by a treble right. It | 
was his by original proprietorship—he purchased it anew with his blood | 
from the murderous Spaniard—and he has paid for it for another two hun- |, 
dred years in advance, in the same cruel rent exacted from him by the | 
grasping American. Let him have it! 


ENGLISH STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Mr. Bentley, of London, has just put forth a new edition of Mrs. | 
7 s “Domestic Manners of the Americans,” as part and parcel of | 

“Library of Standard Literature,” which he has had for some time in 
course of publication. 

The English are exceedingly fond of reflecting upon our taste in let- 
ters; and indeed the ready sale among us of all the trashy fashionable 
novels that swarm from the London press, would seem to warrant their | 
sneers. It was reserved for them, however, to incorporate a profligate 
libel upon a kindred people, with the “standard” literature of the lan- 
guage. 

It is with some surprise and more regret, that we note a fact which | 
proves how great must still be the extent of prejudice in that country |) 
against this. As an indication of the general feeling among the reading | 
class there can be no mistake about this matter. This is the fifth edition | | 
of Mrs. Trollope’s book ; and its popularity is therefore sufficiently con- | 





firmed to “stamp it as a work of authority, and warrant a leading pub- 
lisher to present it under the present shape to the libraries of his country- 
men. 

There was a time when we could have been “ eloquently indignant ” 
upon such a theme as this, but in common with most of our countrymen 
we feel that extreme sensitiveness to the opinion of strangers has passed 


| away: nor are we necessarily hurried into a belief that the whole English 


people delight in national detraction, because a large portion of them may 
have ignorantly adopted a vulgar compilation of slanders as a household 
book. Our emotions are only those of surprise and sorrow. Of surprise, 
because we had thought that a sufficiently liberal tone of opinion had 


' gained ground in that country of late years to consign a work like that of 


Mrs. Trollope to the ephemeral existence which was all its author proba- 


| oly, hoped for it; of sorrow, because this successful revival of stale detrac- 


tion, this cool and advised embalming of wholesale obloquy, shows how 
intense and deep seated must be the prejudices of her country, and what 
an embattled wall of stolid ignorance we have to break through before 
reaching the liberal and friendly feeling which is said to be found at last 
by an English fireside. An American, if he ever reaches that fireside, 


| is, henceforth, not unlikely to find the work of Mrs. Trollope upon the 


same table with the family Bible before it. 

It may be thought that we are attributing too much importance to a 
very small matter, in dealing thus gravely with what may be called a mere 
bookseller’s speculation ; but if these remarks catch the eye of an intelli- 
gent Englishman, he will hardly think so. Our present intimate relations 


| with England through the medium of steam navigation, are begetting cer- 
| tain sympathies between us, and different influences in the two countries 


must hereafter act and re-act upon either to an extent that has never 
hitherto been realized. And the question arises whether those sym- 
pathies are to be woven merely between the factious of one country and 


| the demagogues of the other, or whether the world’s cause of sound social 


principles and christian feeling is to be advanced by mutual intelligence 
between the honest and the right judging of the two lands. Are shil- 
lings and pence, pick-pockets and political fanatics, to be the only commmo- 


|| dities interchanged between us? Is England to export the spirit of her 


Torch-light-meetings, in return for a cargo of Lynch Law and Bowie-knife 
experience? Is she to send us the boon of agrarianistn, and we to fur- 
nish her with the blessings of “sympathy?” Is this precious peddlaring 
between us of all that is vile in taste, mischievous in principle, and cor- 
| rupt in feeling—is this to be the moral end of our closer intercourse ? 
| Better it were—as a lofty statesman once remarked—better it were that a 
| wall of brass were built up between the two countries! But how are 
such consequences to be averted! How, but by the cultivation of a 
liberal aud enlightened spirit between the intelligent classes of the two 
countries ; by studying each other in their social character, and eschewing 
all idle and irritating discussion, reflections and interference about their 
respective political institutions. Let the Englishman be content to stig- 
| matise with scorn whatever he finds essentially base and vulgar among us 
|| without attributing it to “the genius of Republicanism,”’ and thus forever 
| provoke an angry parallel between our form of government and his own. 
Let the American treasure up his Republican zeal to watch the sacred fire 


Y!\ of freedom as our Revolutionary fathers have kindled it, without offi- 


ciously thrusting the brands upon strange altars. Let us, in a word, deal 
with each other as men and not as politicians. 

Such views of national intercourse we are aware are but little in unison 
with the intermeddling and proselyting spirit of the time—a spirit so fatal 
to human happiness, that we dread it even when arrayed in the mantle of 


\ | religious or moral well doing. If England, however, has felt its injurious 


| influence through this country, she must blame herself in a great measure 
| for imparting its greatest bitterness to that spirit before it was finally call- 
ed into action. “Jt has certainly,” says an English Reviewer of Mrs. 
|, Trollope’s book, ‘‘it has sometimes crossed our minds whether it is alto- 
| gether consistent with good temper and feeling to hold up to ridicule the 


| domestic manners of a people just rising into European civilization.” Yet 


|| thus since their existence as a people, have the Aincricans been held up 
‘to the derision of the world by their English—drethren! Now, when it 
is remembered how few among us have an opportunity of te sting by per- 


| sonal intercourse how far the writers of these lampoons speak the senti- 
|| ments of the English people—when it is remembered too that the libel- 


lous matter reaches through the newspapers every fireside, the humblest 


| in the land—can it be wondered that a feeling of bitterness should rankle 


in many a bosom? Or is it strange when an epidemic of political fanati- 
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|| cism breaks out along the Frontier, that a more savage source of excitement 
| should lend new life to the madness? The impressibility of society is 
| nearly as great as that of an individual, and it feels and cherishes the 


memory of insult almost as deeply. ‘The more intelligent part of the 
|| community may value the malice of a libellous bookmaker at just what it 
is worth, but the mass look merely to the slander itself, and the general 
source from which it emanates, without pausing to enquire about the par- 
ticular wretch that may have perpetrated it. The inhabitant of some 
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lonely settlement, whose country, to his simple mind is typified in the lit- | coln-shire, where his bouyant note never yet was heard! Yet thus 
tle hamlet around him, reads over the attack upon it in his weekly news- | the gravest of our new-fangled, system-moving, and march-of-mind 
paper, and indignantly comments upon it to his wondering neighbours, | people, have determined ; while even poetry has lent its aid to consummate 
who fire at, the outrage as if it were aimed personally at all of them. Is the atrocity. Hear how a New Jersey bard hath written in the New York 
it strange that this rude borderer should be so “sensitive?” Why, all | American—making the dear bird misname himself and his modest bride, 
England was in an outcry when a continental traveller ventured to pass | in his most favorite song— 
upon her national peculiarities, though in terms that were of the mildest | Mary Lincoln—Mary Lincoln— 
compared with the opprobrium which her writers have lavished upon | Sweetest—sweetest— ‘ 
ours! Yet we, it seems, are “a young and sensitive race.” Young we | — t you wait for Bobby Lincoln ? 

: : ook, look—Mary Lincoln ! 
still are—young enough, perhaps, even to outlive the calumnies of Eng- Don’t you see—don’t you see 
lish “Standard ” literature, but if our growing less sensitive is to be a Bobby Lincoln—-satin pantaloons 
warrant for laying on the lash with fresh vigour, let those who would apply | 


And summer jacket ! : 
it remember that wrong often rankles most deeply where men do not ap- | Tackle to—tackle to—Mary Lincoln-- 
pear to writhe under it. 


ST 











Not so fast—not so fast !— 

I'll follow thee—round about clover-top, 

And dock-weed, and apple tree— 

Bobby Lincoln never lets Mary Lincoln 

Gad about alone with Harry Hanse—muckle weaver— 


ec PP | 
THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 
The appointment of Mr. John L. Stephens as Envoy to Central Ame- | : 
rica seems to give universal satisfaction. Mr. Stephens’ energy, good ; ee shall she marry Michael Menaet-wartnel. 1 
sense, and practical business ability, qualify him particularly for such a| Now, this is wrong entirely, and how the classical American could 
trust. But the public at large seem interested in his mission more espe- | father such an att0t, we are at 8 loss to understand. The song, though 
cially for the opportunity it will afford for the exercise of those talents by | Spirited, bears internal evidence of being inaccurately translated ; for why 
which Mr. Stephens is still more widely known. The author of Inci- || Should Mary Lincoln, an English girl, use the language of Michael Man- 
dents of Travel, say they, is the man of all others to explore the ruins of | g¢!-wurtzel, who was a New Netherlander, and an old resident of Com- 
Palenque. He has already shown a vigour of enterprize that will sur- | munipaw. To speak in sober earnest, the real name of the bird was first 
mount every difficulty in reaching his object, and if the veil is ever to be , derived from the celebrated Linkum Fidelius, who gives a minute ac- 
raised from the mysterious monuments of a mighty race—if that race is Count of its habits in his writings; and this none ought better to have 
ever to be identified in affinity with the ancient inhabitants of the, so | known than his learned commentator in Salamagundi. (Vide opera Link. 
called, older continent, who is more likely to succeed in the attempt || Fid. fol. ed. passim.) 
than a traveller fresh from the ruins of Egypt and Syria? And, indeed,| In the English settlements to the South and East of the New Nether- 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Stephens’ antiquarian experience both in lands, (which, as many seem to forget, comprised alike the present States 
Asia and Africa, must prove of vast assistance, both in making a proper | of New York and New Jersey), a varicty of names were, and still are in 
survey of these objects themselves, and in conveying a just impression of | use, for this little bird. But the ancient poets of this region invariably 
them to the public. l speak of it under the name by which the illustrious Linkum first intro- 
The most accepted theory in regard to the Palenque ruins at the pre- | duced it to the scjentific world. Van Poeng, in a little chansonette, which 
sent day, is, we believe, to ascribe a Hindoo origin to them. Or rather || we have not time to render completely, has a stanza running : 
the style of architecture is thought more to resemble that of the ancient “To thee I fill this beaker up 
inhabitants of Hindostan than of any other known nations of antiquity ; Sweet Tyntie! though I know full well 
while the more modern remains of Mexican civilization bear no slight re- Thy smiles crn aed a 
semblance to those of Egyptian Art. Indeed, time has stamped the former That cheat the lips a —— cup, ae 
with an antiquity so hoary that the ruins of Palenque are to the frail Or as the leaves by Zephyr stirr’d, 
memorials of Mexico, what the temples of Pestum are to the decaying Or as that fickle-feathered bird, 
monuments of Roman grandeur. And when the style of the work and The plumage changing Bob-O'Linkum.” 
the effect of the climate upon the structures of man are taken into con- So, too, Dr. Ruyven, the poet of the Chase, in that quaint description 
sideration, it becomes probable that even the mysterious ruins of Pestum | he gives of the best mode of shooting that shy bird, the loon, or “‘ Great 
are modern in their origin when compared with those of Palenque. | Northern Diver.” 
The learned, ingenious, and every way admirable lectures of Dr. “With a red woolen cap 
Hawkes, have roused a strong interest upon the subject of American an- | F Or red kerchief mayhap, 
tiquities, and curiosity will be on tiptoe to learn what an actual observer | ye gerd ap aoe aga when shaken, 
like Mr. Stephens has to impart in relation to the most interesting re- | Till his x vam a is cured, 
mains that have yet been discovered on this side of the Atlantic. A year | And thus by the fowler be taken : 
hence and we hope to have the pleasure of reviewing “ Incidents of Travel | But though yager or fusil 
in Central America.” You do not oft use ill, 
ames ! A loon will yet manage to blink ’em, 
Tue Art or Sincinc.—Professor Sconcia has shown us a copy of For he’s more of a bobber 
his “Introduction to the Art of Singing” which has just been published by | Or fs spr ser ye ream ok Lise” 
Hewitt and Jacques, 239 Broadway. This work is executed in a beautiful | See are ; sg ors 
manner, and its use will almost supersede the necessity of a master in the || So too, the seccurate Bocshenius, m his treatise de Avibus Novis Belgicis ; 
attainment of knowledge in this popular branch of education. It is ele- || the ingenious and euridite Scholt, in his Collectanea Indica; the com- 


mentary in the outset, but gradually leads along the mind of the pupil from ! pendious Hawkenbergius in his essay de rebus Hesperis, and the admirable 


things to thoughts—from difficult passages to the nobleness of the idea. | Ghesaenius in his curious and authentic work de avium atque ferarum 


The book contains many favourite selections from the “masters,” and as |“? ud novos Belgos nominibus. But we might string out our quotations 


nf ‘ ; a | fi i iti 
a manual for those desiring to perfect themselves in operatic music, it can- || "°™ ancient authorities to almost any length, and we must make room for 
_the verses of a modern writer who has not gone astray with his contempo- 


not fail to receive the approbation of instructors and pupils. Pr : 7 spy, te tapas 
PP raries, but followed the amiable and estimable Fidelius in his nomencla- 


BOBLINKIANA. | ture. Even he, though, seems to have doue it unwittingly, as he attri- 


2 taal alate alll ilies acelin died , butes that merit to the school-boy, which of right belongs to the Sage. 
is amazing ’ , || The piece in which thi i i 
egies tata t he ecnnneeiledltiny Cngges es any, ven aie, I piece in which this oversight appears was written and published before 


; .. | the subject matter had attained the importance and popularity which at pre- 
to take up the pen of the naturalist and pourtray one of our most familiar sent attends it; and the verses are revived here to show that some one 
songsters with a few exquisite touches, and straightway a misnomer a | has attempted before now to to embalm the real name of the Linkum bird 
he has carelessly hit upon, is caught up and adopted far and wide. Nay, | | English story. We copy them from a back number of the New Yorker, 



































when he wanders from ancient and grave authority, and calls that Bob | 














| 


O' Liycon, which Lin-con is not, the theoretical philologist straightway seizes | 
upon his language, carries out the principal idea, and insists upon regulat- 
ing his nomenclature still further by the odious laws of sense and system. | 
Shade of the great Deidrich ! that erst took fire at the puritanic torture of 
Hellgate into Hurl-gate, how indignant would’st thou be to hear thy fa-| 
vorite old Bob O’Linkum altered into the modern Robert Lincoln, Esq.! | 
How would thy wholesome Dutch affections rebel at being told that the | 
songster, who was always the pride of thy native meadows, must now bear | 
not only an English name, but have his origin traced to the Fens of Lin-| 


} 
| 





for which excellent paper they were doubtless translated from some old 
provincial poet of the New Netherlands. 


THE BOB-O’LINKUM. 
BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 

{The Icterus Agripennis of Audubon—Emberiza Oryzivora of Wilson, is known 
from Mexico to Labrador, under the different names of Reed Bird, Rice Bunting, But- 
ter Bird, Bob-O’Linkum, &c.)} 

Thou vocal sprite—thou feathered troubadour ! 
In pilgrim weeds through many a clime a ranger, 
Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit once more, 
And play in foppish trim the masquing stranger * 
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Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature ; 
But, wise as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 

The school-boy best hath fixed thy nomenclature, 
And poets, too, must call thee Bob-O’Linkum ! 


Say! art thou, long ’mid forest glooms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over— 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted, 
It makes thee musical, thou airy rover ! 
Or are those buoyant notes the pilfer’d treasure 
Of faéry isles, which thou hast learn’d to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish? 


They tell sad stories of thy mad-cap freaks, 
Wherever o’er the land thy pathway ranges ; 

And even ina brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes. 

Here both are gay ; and when the buds put forth, 
And leafy June is shading rock and river, 

Thou art unmatched, blithe warbler of the North, 
When through the balmy air thy clear notes quiver. 


Joyous, yet tender—was that gush of song 
Learned from the brooks, where, ’mid its wild flowers smiling, 
The silent prairie listens all day long, 
The only captive to such sweet beguiling? 
Or didst thou, flitting through the verdurous halls 
And column’d aisles of western groves symphonious, 
Learn from the tuneful woods rare madrigals, 
To make our flowering pastures here harmonius ! 


Caugh’st thou thy carol from Ojibbway maid, 
Where, through the liquid fields of wild rice plash ing, 
Brushing the ears from off the burden’d blade, 
Her birch canoe o’er some lone lake is flashing ? 
Or did the reeds of some savannah South 
Detain thee while thy northern flight pursuing, 
To place those melodies in thy sweet mouth 
The spice-fed winds had taught them in their wooing! 


Unthrifty prodigal !—is no thought of ill 
The cadence of thy roundelay disturbing ever ? 
Or doth each pulse in choiring sequence still 
Throb on in music till at rest for ever? 
Yet, now in wildered maze of concord floating, 
*T would seem, that glorious hymning to prolong, 
Old Time, in hearing thee, might fall a-doting, 
And pause to listen to thy rapturous song! 








APPLICATION OF THE NEW Frencu InvenTION To ScuLprurE.—A 
French artist, M. Colas, has found the means of applying to sculpture a 
process which has much connexion with M. Daguerre’s invention, since it 
is wholly mechanical, and its object is tocopy nature. By this magic con- 
trivance the Venus of Milo, for instance, is identically re-produced in all 
its dimensions, from the original size of the statue to the statuette of 
three feet, an inch, or even six lines; and, moreover, it may be done in 
marble, stone, ivory, wood, alabaster, &c. M. Colas’s process employs 
the hardest as well as the softest substances, and his copies of statues 
and bas-reliefs are so perfect that the imperceptible alteration of the 
marble worn by time are exactly re-produced. 





An Irtsu Sonc.—It cannot be said to resemble any other description of 


lyric. It constitutes a class per se. It not only developes the usual ele- | 


ments of the popular lyric in a state of greater intensity than the songs of 


any other country in the world, but exhibits combinations and contrasts, || 


strange and abrupt transitions, mixed sympathies, and an inextinguishable 
enthusiasm of the animal spirits which have no existence elsewhere. 
Unlike the popular songs of other nations it is not so much distinguished 
by the predominance of any particular quality, as by a marvellous blending 
of qualities the most opposite and the most irreconcilable. Thus in 
French songs we expect a certain idiomatic gaiety and brilliant wit—in 
Spanish songs, picturesque images and a chivalric spirit—in Italian songs, 
languishing passion and the romance of the beautiful—in the songs of Po- 
land, heroic ardour and a gathering of historical glories—and in the songs 


of Germany, fervid devotion and legendary interest ; but in the songs of 
Ireland we look for all these attributes modified and intermingled, and pro- | 


ducing effects peculiar, poworful, and agitating. 





The last child of the celebrated Linneus, Miss Louisa Linneus, died at 
Stockholm on the 3lst March, aged 90 years; she has left a considerable 
fortune, to be equally divided between her two nieces. 





Unwetcome Vistrors.—It will be remembered that the accession of 
the Emperor Nicholas to the Russian throne was signalized by an act of 
extravagant cruelty and unnecessary bloodshed, and that Pestel, Bylejeff, 
Bestuzeff, and others, who made an unsuccessful attempt at proclaiming 
as Emperor the elder brother of Nicholas, were hung and quartered. On 
Saturday last, among the élite of the beaw monde who come to pay their 
respects to the Grand Duke of Russia, at Mivart’s, there arrived three 
gentlemen in a carriage, apparently persons of rank and of fortune, and, 


| in common with others on being shown the visiting book, put down their 
j names. In the evening the aide-de-camp who had to read to the Imperial 
\ Duke the list of his illustrious visitors, found, to his utter dismay and as- 
| tonishment, amongst others, the names of Pestel, Bylejeff, and Bestuzeff, 
|, written all in succession one after another. 





The way to choose is to take hold of your man, and set him down at your 
'dinner-table. If he can satisfy his hunger without attracting the attention 
of your servants, and imbibe his full share of wine without getting tipsy, 
|or making mouths at it—this looks well. Then hear him talk; and if he 
| knows what every body is saying, and has some tolerable notions of his 
own on every subject, which he neither obtrudes nor conceals—then up 
with him to the drawing-room. If, among the ladies, he is neither a bear 
| nor a puppy; if he neither stares at your wife, nor broods skulkingly over 
| his abate ; if his manner softens unconsciously ; if he speaks freely 
and yet delicately, and listens, when a woman talks, with unaffected at- 
| tention, and a manly respect—he will almost certainly do. Then try him 
| with the tongues. If he understands little of the vehicle, but much of 
|| what he has learned through its means—if he can cite thoughts or passa- 
| ges without remembering books or pages ; if he has a taste and a feeling 
| for classical beauty ; if he remembers, with youthful delight, the time 
| when antiquity opened a new existence to his soul, and is able to separate 
that era from the one in which he was flogged by Dr. Parr ; if, in fine, he 
| looks upon travelling as a luxury for the heart and mind, rather than as a 
| task for the memory—that is your man ! 








Winpow Garpeninc —The season of green fields and budding flowers 
/again returns; yet how many persons, pent up in crowded cities, are 
, deprived of the poor enjoyment which these are calculated to afford ! 
| Still there is a substitute even forthem in window gardening, which, it is 

surprising, is not more cultivated in our large towns. What prettier sight 
| can there be in passing along the street than a glance through a window 
on the interior of which are arranged, in the sweetest order, geraniums, 
| roses, creepers, &c., all blooming as freshly in their narrow pots as if 
planted in the open ground. It is impossible to imagine any more be- 
coming employment for a female in leisure hours, than the tending of such 
| productions ; and where there is a taste for it, it will be observed that the 
'mind is more delicate and refined. ‘There are few private houses where 
| the plan could not be adopted ; and even among those who do give atten- 
| tion to the subject, a much greater variety might be successfully cultivated. 


It is a sweet occupation, and worthy of general adoption. 





Tue Press 1n Bercium—The Belgian Press exists on a singular 
tenure—the good-will or forbearance of the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines! 
| Not long since he sent word to the editor of a Ghent journal that he 
| wished to see his leading articles before they appeared in type, that he 
|| might have the opportunity of affording him the benefit of his advice 
| touching any arguments or assertions which bore on the duty and character 
| of the Church, or on the welfare of human souls. M. le Redacteur mo- 
destly replied that he would be happy to oblige his Eminence, but that the 
| proposed arrangement would be altogether out of his power to comply 
| with, us his leading articles were necessarily written at the last moment 
_when the sheets were going to press. This reply being very unsatisfactory 
to the Cardinal, he issued a circular to ell the clergy under his jurisdiction, 
commanding them on pain of spiritual interdict to caution all their congre- 
\| gations and penitents not to read the journal of the contumacious Gerant, 
|| and the journal was put hors de combat accordingly. Since then Mes- 


i 
} 





| 
| 


|, steurs les Journalists have grown remarkably pious and “ well disposed ;” 
| 
| all but the reckless Messager de Gand, who does not care a straw for the 


denunciations of the Cardinal; his readers being Orangists and Protes- 
|tants. As to all the rest (and especially the furious democrats Le Pelge, 
| L’ Emancipation, and L’Eclair), it is easy to perceive, from the abject 
| superstitious flavour of their articles, that they were written with the viat’- 


cumin the mouth. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Tue ArmospHeric Raitroap—A second series of experiments with 
models, upon a modelled railroad, of Clegg’s atmospheric principle of pro- 
pelling carriages by means of exhausting a tube laid down the line of road 
to be traversed of the air contained in it, and creating a vacuum, was 
made lately at the ironworks of Messrs. Samuda, South-wark. The 
|tube being exhausted by means of an air pump, the models, the lead- 
| ing one having a piston which forced open the valve of the tube, 
| proceeded at a rate of extreme velocity along the line, a distance of 30 or 
| 40 yards, the ascent being one foot in 30. The models were heavily laden, 
| each carrying a couple of persons and upwards of 15 cwt. of ballast being 
disposed over the whole. There were present several members of Par- 
liament, and railway directors, engineers, &c. The machinery performed 
to perfection, and gave general satisfaction. The advantages that this sys- 
tem proposes, both for the public and the railroad proprietors, are very ob- 
vious—cheapness, security, speed, and no danger of explosion; it is, in 
fact, free from those disadvantages which the present system in operation 
abounds in. 
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Presence or Mtnp.—René, a young French officer keeping guard of | An investigation took place; she was arrested, and at once confessed 


a position with about one hundred and fifty men, suddenly encountered | 
and took prisoners a small party of Austrians; when, on advancing to re- | 
connoitre, he found himself in front of a body of eighteen hundred more, | 


‘that on each of the three occasions she had been the culprit; that she 


could not tell wherefore, except that she had an irresistible longing to set 
‘houses on fire. Each time she had striven against it as long as she could, 


| 


but she was unable to withstand the temptation; that this longing first 


whom a turning inthe road had concealed from sight. “ Lay down your | supervened a few weeks after she had been seized with a sudden depres- 


arms!” said the Austrian commandant. Rene answered, with ready bold- | 


'sion of spirits; that she felt a hatred to all the world, but had strength to 
‘refrain from oaths and curses against it. She is at this moment in a mad- 


‘T ' . aed 
ness, “Do you lay down your arms! I have destroyed your advanced | house, where she was at first allowed some liberty, but after an exhibition 


guard ; ground your arms, or no quarters!” The French soldiers joined | 
in the cry, and the whole body of the astonished Austrians absolutely laid 
down their arms to a party which, they found to their exasperation when 
too late, was in numbers one-twelfth of their own. 





Tue Opera in Turkey.—The Italian Opera at Constantinople, as we 
find by accounts from that capital, continues to maintain the favour it met 
with on its opening. ‘The house is not only filled every night, but the per- 
formances are much more frequent than at first. In the beginning none 
but the operas of Italian composers were given, but latterly it has been 
resolved to bring forward the works of other masters, and Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable is in rehearsal. The new theatre at Pera is advancing 


rapidly, and will open in September with Don Giovanni or the Nozze di | 





Figaro. 
Decision or Cuaracter.—It is generally found in private life, that the 
more individuals manceuvre, the more difficulties do they create; the 
blunt, straight-forward man is apt to blunder upon good fortune ; while | 
the subtle tactician, who has worked an admirable calculation, just loses 
the whole, because he has “ made a mistake in a figure,” or not allowed | 


quite enough “for the mind.” In the movements of large masses, all | 





becomes so fearful, that it is wonderful the minds of men thus circum- | 


stanced should not be oftener paralysed than they are, and reduced to a | 


condition of reasoning immobility. Rapid decision, on these occasions, | 
| 


seems to give the best chance of success, because it approaches nearer to | 


| 


the operations of instinct ; and thus are great physical advantages gained, 


while the deliberations of mere theoretic intellect only suspend the ba 





storm. 


Peter tHe Great’s Gostet.—The Handelsblad of Amsterdam gives \ 


| 


the following account of a goblet formerly used by Peter the Great, which | 
was presented to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia on his visit to the | 
hut in which the Czar resided when he worked in the dock-yard at Saar- | 
dam :—‘*The goblet is 142 years old, and is one of six which the Czar | 
gave to the children of the widow with whom he lived in 1697. It had | 
come into the hands of a labourer named Bes, employed in the dock-yard | 
of Messrs. de Lange. The man gave it to the burgomaster, requesting | 
that it might be offered to the Grand Duke, who accepted it with gratitude, | 
drank out of it to the memory of his illustrious ancestor in the cabin he in- 
habited, and afterwards sent to the burgomaster a sum of 500 florins, to be 
given to the man who had preserved the relic.” 





A Smati Present.—‘I will give you my head,” exclaimed a person 
to Montesquieu, “if every word of the story I have related be not true.” | 
“T accept your offer,” said the president; “presents of small value 
strengthen the bonds of friendship, and should never be refused.”’ 








MORAL INSANITY. 

Some thirty years ago a young lady, the only daughter of a noble house 
in the north of Germany, from having been one of the most cheerful girls, 
became subject to fits of the deepest melancholy. All the entreaties of 
her parents were insufficient to draw her from the reason of it; to their | 
affection she was cold, to their caresses rude ; and though society failed | 
to enliven her, she bore her part in it with a power and a venom of sar- | 
casm that were as strange to her former character as they were unbecoming | 
her sex and youth. The parents contrived, during her temporary absence | 
from home, to investigate the contents of her writing-desk, but no indica- | 
tions of a concealed or disappointed passion were to be found, and it was | 
equally clear that no papers had been removed. The first news they | 
heard of her was, that the house in which she was visiting had been burnt | 
to the ground ; that she had been saved with difficulty, though her room | 
was not in that part of the building where the fire had commenced ; that | 
her escape had at first been taken for granted, and that when her door was | 
burst open she was found still dressed and seated in her usual melancholy | 
attitude, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

She returned home neither altered in manner nor changed in demeanor, | 
and as painfully brilliant in conversation when forced into it. Within two | 
months of her return the house was burnt to the ground, and her mother 
perished in the flames ; she was again found in the same state as on the | 
former occasion ; suffered herself to be led away without eagerness or re- | 
sistance ; did not alter her deportment upon hearing the fate of her mother, | 
made no attempt to console her father, and replied to the condolence of | 
her friends with a bitterness and scorn almost demoniacal. The father and | 
daughter removed to a spa for change of scene. On thenight of their ar- 
rival the hotel was in flames; but this time the fire began in her apart- | 
ment, for from her window were the sparks first seen to issue, and again | 
was she found dressed, seated, and in a reverie. The hotel was the pro- 
perty of the sovereign of the little state in which the spa was situated. 








of homicidal monomania towards a child, of a ferocity most appalling, it 
| was found necessary to apply the severest restraint. She still possesses 


| her memory, her reasoning powers, her petulant wit, and observes the most 


scrupulous delicacy. 





Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

The return of the Taglionis to this house has, in a measure, consoled 
_us for the loss of Miss Tree, and we are glad to see that the audiences 
continue large and nightly demonstrate their satisfaction by the most en- 
thusiastic applause. This is a high compliment to the Taglionis, and when 
they learn to appreciate their popularity and their success, they cannot fail 
‘to indulge the liveliest feelings of gratitude and happiness. We never 
| doubted their success, but were unprepared to see them bear away the 
| palm from all other theatrical entertainments now in the city. Yet suchis 
the fact, and we congratulate them and the manager on the attainment of 
such decided public favour. 

On Tuesday Mr. Richings took his benefit. This gentleman has many 
| zealous admirers, and can look forward to the evening of his . benefit with 








dependant upon the fiat of one man’s mind, the importance of the result || great certainty of seeing the house well filled. Not content, however, 


| with the means of attraction possessed in the present stock company, Mr. 
| Richings seized the opportunity to introduce a pupil of his to his friends, 
and thus add another inducement to visit the theatre on the occasion. 
The debutant enjoys all the advantage which the prestige of a great name 
can give, for it is nothing less than George Frederick Cooke. But oh! 
| how unlike the great original did we find the youthful aspirant. With the 


: . . i , , } 
lance which is snatched away by the first resolute gust of the coming | modesty common to modern stage-struck young gentlemen, the very sim- 


ple and quiet part of Richard III was selected for his first appearance. 
However, there may be something judicious in this—for as there have 
never been but two or three ‘“ Richards” on any stage, it is hardly deemed 
i failure, though the poor king comes halting off with an imbecility that 
excites our sympathy for his weakness. The Dailies have pronounced the 


| debut a “decided hit.” We, perhaps, should say amen, if the criterion 





| were those score of failures we have witnessed in the same part. But 
ea ara. the attempt with any acting deserving the name, we must con- 
fess ourselves unable to appreciate highly any particular merit exhibited 
by the ambitious personator of. the remorseless Richard. 

Let not Mr. Cooke despair of becoming a good actor—but he must per- 
sue the beaten path to excellence,—and by patient industry, close study, 
and much practice, he may reasonabiy hope to achieve a reputation worthy 
the name he bears. What a miracle it would have been had he reached 
the elevation he aspires to, at a single bound! 


THE NATIONAL. 

Opera still holds on its course, and music, with her silver sound, is still 
the prevailing attraction at the National. Mrs. Bailey took her benefit on 
| Wednesday, and the Opera of Der Frieschutz was played for the first 
time by the present company. The cool and pleasant evenings during the 
week have contributed to the success of all our theatres, but as we can- 
|not expect a continuance of such weather, every effort should be made to 
render the entertainments really attractive while it lasts. 











LONDON MINOR THEATRES, 
TWENTY MONTHS AGO AND NOW. 
BY OLD HINKSPILLER. 
It is all very well to dabble in the great waters of aristocracy, and to 
|endeavor by a certain speciousness and plausibility, to fill the reading 
| world with a belief that the London Stage,—such as is occasionally de- 
' scribed by the correspondent of “the Spirit of the Times,”—is and was 
|the great mark of attraction for every grade of society in the Metropolis. 
|The writer of those articles is, without doubt, convinced of the correct- 
ness of his position, and probably never entered a London Theatre with- 
out paying seven shillings sterling, for a seat in the dress circle; a sum 
which once bought for us a free admission for the season, at a Minor. It 
is true, we allow, that Kemble was not in the stock company, Macready 
could not be persuaded to perform for three nights on/y, it would have been 
labor in vain, to attempt a negctiation with young Kean ; still there was a 
| theatre, with boxes, pit, and gallery, orchestra, musician, two stage lights, 
and a green curtain. It was situated near Lisson Grove, and patronised 
by all the shopkeepers, traders, and mechanics in the neighborhood. We 
shall follow our aristocratic friend in the “ Spirit,” and describe a particu- 


lar night. 
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It was not a farewell—quite the contrary—it was what the upper part 
of the audience called a dee-but, a female dee-but.—Some excitement 
existed in the street, several apple-stalls were surrounded by patrons of 


the drama, members of the Ragocracy, who discussed earnestly, and some- | 


what fiercely, the merits of the fair candidate for their favor. 

“T say Bill,” remarked an individual, with a very ragged coat, to another 
individual, who had no coat at all, ‘‘ vot in the name o’ hard luck could ha’ 
put this freak into Soaph’s head, to leave op’ning hoysters and spout in a 
barn ?” 

“Vy,” replied Coatless, ‘‘she says as how the soda water makers gi’s 
next to nothing for the shells, and them’s her only parkisites—thrippence 
a hundred is too small, considerin as how they pumps ’em out to the public 
at tuppence a glass.” 

“ Well,” said Rags, “I think Soaph ’ell do, she can come it strong if 
she likes, and if she only tips °em two or three of her bang up tragedy 
looks, it’s all right, but we must pull her through ; how does them butcher 
boys mean to go her ?” 

“ They’re all right,” quoth he without an upper garment ; “ Jim milk’d 
the till last night out of jist enough to push eight into the gallery, and three 
into the pit, then there’s the knife grinder and five omnibus cads, who'll 
lick any on ’em vot dares to come opposition—it’s a dead sartinty.” 

Thus ran the edifying dialogue, which had undoubtedly its counterpart 
in different streets leading to the scene of action. The posters were on 
all the dead walls in Paddington, the coal and tatur shops displayed the 
bill, and the bar maids of all the gin palaces in the vicinity, called the atten- 
tion of the customers to the important announcement, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal copy— 

THEATRE, PADDINGTON. 
This evening will be performed Shakspear’s tragedy of 


FAZO! 
eo, | eT ee by a youne Lapy, 
(her first appearance on any stage !) 
2 .-.-..-Mr. Errincum | ALpaBetii.......Miss Rineway. 


End of the first act a 
HIGHLAND FLING, 
by the youne Lapy and Mr. Errinevm. 
To conclude with the grand drama of 
THE INJURED PIG, 
OR 
THE TRIUMPH OF INNOCENCE, 
With a new catastrophe, written expressly for this Theatre. 
For characters see small bills. 
Doors to be open at six, and begin at seven. 
Boxes, four pence—Pit, two pence—Gallery, one penny—no half-price 
in the Gallery. 
No Segars allowed in the Boxes—Gentlemen who smokes in the Gallery 
are requested not to spit into the Pit. 


+ 





A few minutes before seven we were at the pay-place and tendered 
our money ; the treasurer (a female) looked snecringly, as much as to say 
‘do you expect to get a seat on such a night as this, coming so late 1” 

We asked if the house was full? 

“Full! Full!” sereeched the money-taker—“I think you said full, 
sir; I don’t know what you might call full, but here I’ve took two and 
twenty shillings in copper and eight in silver, besides a queer sixpence or 
two, and I’m blowed if I think you can scrouge im any where ; but you 
may try, sir, you may try!” 

We took the pass-check, and being pretty respectably dressed the box- 
keeper thought we should make a decent audience-show and put us into a 
side box near the orchestra, the only unoccupied seat in the theatre. Two 
lamps, one at each end of the stage, were flaring at an awful rate, to say 


nothing of the delightful effluvia which a compound of pig’s fat and kitch- | 


en-grease diffused through the arena. It was a bumper—decidedly a 
bumper, without the assistance of a single newspaper puff—it was a 
thirty shilling house ! 

The weather was exceedingly hot and the lady treasurer not coming 
within the meaning of the Plurality Bill, held two offices, viz. money- 
taker for admission, and money-taker for cigars, apples and ginger-beer, 
more generally known by the martial title of Wellington Pop. Dorothy 
Chubbs (her name) sometimes shortened to Dolly, or snipped into Doll, 
was a most industrious person for her size (250lbs. just) ; she kept a fruit 
and greens shop in Church street, Paddington, placed her eldest daughter 


with a wheelbarrow of apples and oranges in Edgeware Road, sent four of || 


her boys to hawk and peddle the same commodities through various streets 
of the Metropolis, and in the evening she was occupied in persona, as we 


have above stated. Dolly had an extraordinary memory, she kept no book | 


{| . : ; ; 
‘in question we saw her carry out a little of her system of finance. A 


young urchin about 15 years old sidled up to the counter saying “ Doll, 
can’t you trust us a cigar?” , 
1 “Ne!” 
**T owes you nothing.” 
|| ‘“ Perhaps you don’t !” 
| * What?” 
| “This night three weeks, my covey, two Haywanners and a Pop.” 
The applicant sneaked off, and by the time he had resumed _ his seat in 
|| the pit, the Paddington clock was striking seven. This was a broad hint 
to the audience—seven o'clock and nothing done—then commenced a 
| clapping of hands, stamping of feet, cries of ‘ music,” “tip us the cat- 
gut,” “ let’s have a scrape,” accompanied by whistles and penny trumpets 
| —at length the sound of a violin in a state of éwne-ation was heard, and 
| presently the music made its appearance. Whatasight! A half-starved, 
|| ragged blind fiddler, led by a quite starved, squalid child, was placed on a 
‘stool in the orchestra. He commenced an overture of his own, an ad li- 
| bitum Fantasia, but it was too deep for that public, and they called out 
| for a lively tune ; at length, every one named an air of his own fancy, and 
had the unfortunate violinist complied with all the demands upon his talents, 
he would have had to continue playing for three weeks. All we could 
catch in the din was a duetto (with variations of course) between Der 
| Freischutz and Donnybrook Fair ; the confusion was ended by the sudden 
‘| ringing of a bell, and up went the curtain. ‘ Fazio and Bianca discover- 
ed”—so runs the text book. A burst of vociferation greeted the new 
aspirant; she (a great little person) swaggered to the front, put herself 
in a fencing attitude, drew back her left foot and right arm, became per- 
| pendicular, and bobbed a something between a bow anda courtesy. The 
! swell manner in which this maneuvre was perpetrated put her supporters 
|| upon their metal. Shouts of “go it Soaph,” “tip it ’em,” ‘well done 
|| oysters,” were mingled in delicious harmony. When quiet was restored 
the dialogue cammenced—the dialogue ! the dialogue between Fazio and 
Bianca!! Shade of Milman !—(is he dead ?)—Genius of Kemble and O’- 
1 Neil!! It was acommon place jabber, al’ Improvasatori, betwixt the two— 
| not a word of the original, not asyllable. After a little bye-play she looked 
|| savagely at some one in the pit, and in an under tone said, “ Bill, if you 
|| don’t keep still o’ winking at me you'll put me out.” “Turn him out,” 
|| cried a box voice,—‘ Slit his windpipe,” pit ditto, “chuck him over,” 
| gallery idem, followed by twenty “ silences” and twelve ‘ shames” promis- 
'cuous. The scene closed—Enter Aldabella, followed by Fazio—she said no- 
' thing, and walked off, Fazio after her. End of Act 1st—Fidler.—Cur- 
| tain rose, Bianca in her nightcap waiting for Fazio, who entered and rolled 
‘his eyes about and himself into achair. She sprang up, caught him by 
the throat, and screamed out, “ You vagabond, you've—you’ve—you’ve 
seen Aldabelli,”—she dragged him to the front, he fell on one knee, she 
raised her arm and struck the astonished Fazio with such violence that he 
lost his balance, rolled into the orchestra, carrying the music with him in 
| his downward course. 














This was a Medea touch—it was unwithstandable, 
the audience rose en masse, and gave Soaph three tremendous cheers, 
which she acknowledged by as many thumps on her left side, meaning 
|| thereby, everlasting gratitude. Exit Bianca—End of Act 2d. 
|| The dance as per bill was demanded—Mr. Effingum limped forward and 
| declared that in consequence of the fall he had suffered, it would not be 
performed, but if the audience would permit, he would substitute a song. 
Innumerable bravos proclaimed the general acquiesence, and he achieved 
that delightful cavatina, “If I ‘ad a donkey vot vould’nt go,” to a double 
encore, which was received in full payment for the Highland Fling. 
|| The third and fourth acts did not seem to come off at all, for the cur- 
tain rose and we saw Bianca and Fazio in prison. She cried—screamed— 
tore her hair, and said something about love and madness—a bell toll’d 
—Fazio started, looked at Bianca, and stalked off. 
lowed. 

Scene the last, a churchyard, with tombstones, &c. Enter Bianca, 
and, she fell upon one of the graves, a groan was heard—she started, a 
tomb opened—the ghost of Fazio rose—she rushed upon him, fell in his 
| arms, and they both sunk together, amidst the deafening shouts of an ad- 

miring auditory. 

Thus was the celebrated Tragedy enacted by three performers, there 
was no Bartolo—no Duke—no nothing else. We did not wait for the 
“Injured Pig,” considering we had had a pretty good fourpen’orth. 
This, as we have described, is one stage of minors, there are three others 

_which shall be noticed ina future paper. 


She of course fol- 








JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
A Discourse sy Jonn Quincy Apams.—Published by Samuel Colman, 
No. 8 Astor House. 





or memorandum, but she knew every debtor, and the amount he owed. [We have read this Discourse of the venerable Ex-President with great 
She never opened a new account till the old one was squared, and it was delight, and that our readers may participate with us, in the pleasure which 
therefore difficult to get into her debt more than sixpence. On the night || a perusal will afford them, we make two short extracts for our columns 
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with the hope that the singular be 
desire to possess and to read the whole. ] 

It has abided the trial of time. This day fifty years have passed away 
since the first impulse was given to the wheels of this political machine. 
The generation by which it was constructed, have passed away. Not one 
member of the Convention who gave this Constitution to their country, 
survives. ‘They have enjoyed its blessings so far as they were secured by 


their labours. “They have been gathered to their fathers. That posterity | 


for whom they toiled, not less anxiously than for themselves, has arisen to 
occupy their places, and is rapidly passing away in itsturn. A third ge- 
neration, unborn upon the day which you commemorate, forms a vast ma- 
jority of the assembly who now honour me with their attention. Your 
city which then numbered scarcely thirty thousand inhabitants, now counts 
its numbers by hundreds of thousands Your state, then numbering less 
than double the population of your city at this day, now tells its children 
by millions. The thirteen primitive states of the revolution, painfully 
rallied by this constitution to the fold from which the impotence and dis- 


uniting character of the confederacy, was already leading them astray, | 


now reinforced by an equal number of younger sisters, and all swarming 
with an active, industrious, and hardy population, have penetrated from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, and opened a paradise upon the 
wilds watered by the father of the floods. The Union, which at the first 
census, ordained by this Constitution, returned a people of less than four 
millions of souls; at the next census, already commanded by law, the 
semi-centural enumeration since that day, is about to exhibit a return of 
seventeen millions. Never since the first assemblage of men in social 
union, has there been such a scene of continued prosperity recorded upon 
the annals of time. 

How much of this prosperity is justly attributed to the Constitution, 
then first put upon its trial, may perhaps be differently estimated by specu- 


lative minds. Never was a form of government so obstinately, so perti- | 


naciously contested before its establishment—and never was human fore- 
sight and sagacity more disconcerted and refuted by the event, than those 
of the opposers of the Constitution. On the other hand its results have 
surpassed the most sanguine anticipations of its friends. Neither Wash- 
ington, nor Madison, nor Hamilton, dared to hope that this new experi- 
ment of government would so triumphantly accomplish the purposes which 
the confederation had so utterly failed to effect. Washington—far from 
anticipating the palm of glory which his administration of this government 
was to entwine around his brow, transcending the laurel of his then un- 
rivalled military renown, in the interval between the 4th of March, when 


‘the meeting of the first Congress had been summoned, and the 14th of 


April, when he received from them the notification of his election as Pre- 
sident of the United States, thus unbosomed to his friend Knox the fore- 
bodings of his anxious and agitated mind. ‘I feel,’’ wrote he, ‘for those 
members of the new Congress, who hitherto have given an unwilling at- 
tendance at the theatre of action. For myself, the delay may be com- 
pared to a reprieve ; for in confidence I tell you, (with the world it would 
obtain little credit,) that my movement to the chair of government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is going to the 
place of his execution. So unwillingly am I, in the evening of life, near- 
ly consumed in public cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of diffi- 


culties, without that competency of political skill, abilities, and inclina- | 
tion, which are necessary to manage the helm. I am sensible that T am) 


embarking the voice of the people and a good name of my own, on this 

voyage, but what returns can be made of them, Heaven alone can fore- 

tell. Integrity and firmness are all I can promise: these, be the | ey. 

long or short, shall never forsake me, although I may be deserted by all 

men; for of the consolations which are to be derived from them, under 

any circumstances, the world cannot deprive me.” 
* * * * * a * 

The same calm, but anxious and even distrusting contemplation of the 
prospect before him, and of the difficulties and dangers which he was de- 
stined to encounter in his new career, followed him after he received the 
annunciation of his election, and the summons to repair to his post. The 
moment of his departure from the residence of his retirement, was thus 
recorded in his dairy: ‘** About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, 
to private life, and to domestic felicity ; and with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations, than I have words to express, set out 
for New York—with the best disposition to render service to my 
country in obedience to its call, but with less hope of answering its ex- 
pectations.”” . 

His progress from Mount Vernon to New York, was one triumphal pro- 
cession. At Alexandria, at Georgetown, at Philadelphia, at Trenton, at 
Brunswick, at the borders of the state of New Jersey, at Elizabethtown 
Point, he was surrounded, addressed, escorted, by crowds of his grateful, 


confiding, hoping, affectionate fellow citizens, of all classes, of both sexes, | 


of every age and condition, showering upon him in every variety of form 
demonstrations of the most enthusiastic attachment. Corporations of 
magistrates addressed him in strains of pious, patriotic,and fervid eloquence. 
The soldiers of their country, in the prime of life, in the pride and pomp 
of war, but in the circumstance of honourable peace, preceded him as a 
guard of ornament and glory. At his passage over the Schuylkill bridge, 
a crown of unfading laurel was unconsciously to himself, dropped by a 
blooming boy from a thickly laurelled arch upon his head. At Trenton, 
he was welcomed by a band of aged matrons commemorating his noble 
defence of them, thirteen years before on that spot, at the turning tide of 
the War of Independence—while their virgin daughters strewed the path 
before him with flowers, and chanting a song like that of Miriam, hailed 
him as their protector who had been the defender of their mothers. A 
committee of Congress met him on his approach to the Point, where a 
richly ornamented barge of thirteen oars, manned by thirteen branch pilots 


of your own harbour, prepared by your forefathers, then the inhabitants of 


your bright-starred city, was in waiting to receive him. In this barge he 
embarked. But the bosom of the waters around her, as she swept along, 
was as populous as had been the shores. The garish streamers floated 
upon the gale—songs of enchantment yesounded from boat to boat, inter- 


auty of the passages will engender a | mingled with the clashing of cymbals, with the echoing of horns, with the 


warbling of the flute, and the mellowing tones of the clariouet, weakened, 
but softened as if into distance, by the murmur of the breeze and the 
measured dashing of the waters from the oars, till on reaching vour city ! 
hee es but let his own diary record the emotions of his soul: ‘ The dis- 
play of boats,”—I quote irom his biographer, the lamented late Chief 
Justice Marshall,—* which attended and joined on this occasion, some with 
vocal, and others with instrumental music on board, the decorations of the 
ships, the roar of cannon, and the loud acclamations of the people, which 
rent the sky as I passed along the wharves, filled my mind with sensations 
‘as PAINFUL (contemplating the reverse of this scene, which may be the 
case after all my labors to do good) as they were pleasing.” 
| How delightful is it, my beloved countrymen, on this festive day of jubi- 
| lee, commemorating that day so pregnant with your weal or wo, and with 
| that of your children’s children, how delightful is it at the distance of fifty 
| years from that day of promised blessings and of anticipated disappoint- 
1 ments, to reflect that all the fairest visions of hope were to be more than 
| realized, and all the apprehensions of wary prudence and self-distrusting 
wisdom more than dissipated or dispelled. 

Yes, my countrymen, we have survived to this day of jubilee, and the 
| only regret which shades the sober certainty of waking bliss, with which 
j he who now addresses you, turns back the retrospective eye upon the long 
|| career between that time and the present, is the imperfection of his power 
| to delineate with a pencil of phosphorus, the contrast between the national 
condition of your forefathers at that day, as it had been allotted to them by 
| the articles of confederation, and your present state of associated existence, 
| as it has been shaped and modified by the Constitution of the United 
|| States, administered by twenty-five biennial Congresses, and eight Presi- 
\|dents of the United States. 











SWIFT AND VANESSA. 

|| Swift’s misanthropy must have rendered him gloomy and disappointed ; 
|| but there was another source; a worm was gnawing at the bud of his 
i greatness—a secret sorrow penetrated the core, and blasted all his future 
| peace. He might have forgotien or forgiven the downfall of his party. 
| the exile of his new friends, and ever the loss of an English bishoprick, 
| had not the names and destinies of Stella and Vanessa been inseparably 
| entwined with his being. “ Inborn stains” on his reputation can never be 
| washed away, and the conscience of Dryden was at least free from such a 
| pollution. Human nature has, perhaps, never before or since presented 
|| the spectacle of a man of such transcendent powers involved in such a 
| pitiable labyrinth of the affections. His pride or ambition led Swift to 
| postpone indefinitely his marriage with Stella, to whom he was early at- 
tached, whom, he said, ‘‘ he loved better than his life a thousand millions 
of times ;” yet he kept her hanging on in a state of hope deferred, inju- 
|| rious alike to her peace and reputation. Did he fear the scorn and laugh- 
| ter of the world, if he should marry the obscure daughter of Sir William 
|| Temple’s steward? He dared not afterwards, with manly sincerity, de- 
| clare his situation to Vanessa, when this second victim avowed her passion. 
| He was flattered that a girl of eighteen, of beauty and accomplishments, 
| sighed for a ‘‘ gown of forty-four,” and he did not stop to weigh the con- 
|, sequences. Thus his first error led to one still more fatal, and 

‘Dire misfortunes fodowed close behind.” 

The removal of Vanessa to Ireland, as Stella had gone before, to be 
near the presence of Swift—her irtepressible passion, which no coldness 
or neglect could extinguish—her life of deep seclusion, only cheered by 
the occasional visits of Swift, each of which, with a pleasing and graceful 
| fancy, she commemorated by planting with her own hand a laurel in the 
garden where they met—her agonizing remonstrances when all her devo- 
tion and her offerings have failed, are touching beyond expression. 
| The reason I write to you,” she says, ‘is because I cannot tell it to 
you should I see you. For when I begin to complain, then you are dumb. 
O! that you may have but so much regard for me left, that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity! I say as little asever I can; did you but 
know what I thought, I am sure it would move you to forgive me, and be- 
lieve I cannot help telling you this and live.” 
| ‘Toa being thus agitated and engrossed with the strongest passion, how 
| poor, how cruel, must have seemed the return of Swift? 
| ** Cadenus, common forms apart, 
| In every scene had kept his heart ; 
| Had sigh’d and languish’d, vow’d and writ, 

For pastime, or to show his wit ; 

| But books, and time, and state affairs, 

| Had spoil’d his fashionable airs ; 

He now could praise, esteem, approve, 

| But understood not what was love: 

His conduct might have made him styled 

A father, and the nymph his child. ~ 

That innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 

In school to hear the finest boy.” 

| The tragedy continued to deepen as it approached the close. Fight 
| Years had Vanessa nursed in solitude the hopeless attachment. At length 
|| she wrote to Stella to ascertain the nature of the connexion between her 
| and Swift: the latter obtained the final letter, and rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey, the residence of the unhappy Vanessa. ‘As he entered the 
apartment,”’ to adopt the picturesque language of Scott, in recording the 
scene, “the sternness of his countenance, which was peculiarly formed to 
express the stronger passions, struck the unfortunate Vanessa with sueh 
terror that she could scarce ask whether he would not sit down. He an- 
swered by flinging a letter on the table, and, instantly leaving the house, 
mounted his horse, and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the 
packet, she only found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. 
She sank at once under the disappointment of the delayed yet cherished 
hopes which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained 
wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. How long she sur- 
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vived this last interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have 
excecded a few weeks.” 

Even Stella, though ultimately married to Swift, dropped into the grave 
without any public recognition of the tie: they were married in secrecy 
in the garden of the deanery, when, on her part, all but life had faded away. 
Why do we recal these circumstances familiar to so many readers?’ Sim- 


ply, we suppose, because they are indelibly imprinted on the memory, and | 


rise in the mind whenever Swift is remembered. The fair sufferers were 
deeply avenged. But let us adopt the only charitable—perhaps the just 
—interpretation of Swift’s conduct: the malady which at length over- 
whelmed his reason might have been then lurking in his frame—the heart 
might have felt its ravages before the intellect. A comparison of dates 
= that it has been related by Dr. Young, the author of the “ Night 


houghts.”” Swift was walking with some friends in the neighbourhood | 


of Dublin. “Perceiving he did not follow us,” says Young, “I went 
back, and found him fixed as a statue, and eamestly gazing upward at a 
noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was much decayed. Pointing 
at it, he said, ‘I shall be like that tree—I shall die at the top.’” Truly 
and beautifully has Scott said—‘ The stage darkened ere the curtain fell.” 
Swift’s almost total silence during the last three years of his life (for the 
last year he spoke not a word) appals and overawes the imagination. 


STATE OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


There has just been published the first Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire as to the best means of establishing an efficient con- 
stabulary force in the counties of England and Wales; and most import- 
ant information it certainly furnishes with respect to a very large propor- 
tion of the population—the criminals. It is stated— 

That there is an average of upwards of 100,000 commitments annually 
to the gaols, of the able-bodied population of England and Wales, for 
criminal offences ; that there are from 11,000 to 20,000 persons constantly 
in the criminal gaols, of which number a large proportion are persons 
known as living wholly by habitual depredation ; and, from inquiries made 
in alarge number of the individual cases of prisoners confined for theft in 
these gaols, we find that, on the average, such prisoners, in the rural dis- 
tricts, where there is no trained constabulary, have been at large, living by 











depredation, during average periods, upwards of five years ; and that the | 


criminal prisoners in the gaols in the towns where there is a paid and 
trained force, have not been able to pursue their depredations more than 
half that time. But that, nevertheless, in either districts, prisoners are 
liberated with the prospect and the temptation of acareer of unknown but 
long duration for the future, before permanent removal by process of law 
or by natural causes. 

A five years’ career in a country, of which a great part of the popula- 
tion are so reckless that they readily apprentice themselves to trades, such 
as glass-grinding, which destroy life in a few years, merely because the 
wages are a little beyond the average, to be terminated perhaps by trans- 
portation (which has few terrors), is no slight inducement to embark in an 
avocation, which promises exemption from labour and indulgence in 
luxury. 

Having investigated, says the report, the general causes of depredation, 
of vagrancy, and mendicancy, as developed by examinations of the pre- 
vious lives of criminals or vagrants in the gaols, we find that in scarcely 


any cases is it ascribable to the pressure of unavoidable want or destitution ; | 


and that in the great mass of cases it arises from the temptation of obtain- 
ing property with a less degree of labour than by regular industry, which 
they are enabled to do by the ampunity occasioned by the absence of the 
proper constitutional protection to the subject. 


It appears that a large proportion of the depredators are migratory, and 
that the metropolis is the chief centre from which they might migrate, 
passing from town to town; that ‘‘a large proportion, if not always the 
majority of prisoners in the county gaols for offences committed within the 
rural districts, are persons who have migrated from the towns to the rural 
districts ;"’ and that the highways of the country have become so insecure 
that persons are now obliged to travel in bands, as in Spain and Italy, for 


mutual protection. ‘On the highways of a large part of the country, | 


commercial travellers and strangers who travel singly, otherwise than by 
public conveyances, and carry money about them, abstain from travelling 
after dark, from fear of robbery and violence ; and farmers return from 
market in company, from the like fear, after dark.” On turning to the 
evidence referred to in support of this position, we find but too many 
witnesses proving that footpad robbery has become frequent throughout a 
great part of the country. 

The Commissioners state that “the products of commercial industry in 
transitu, on the highways, being almost entirely without protection from 
any civil force, are subject to extensive and systematic depredation.” The 
evidence referred to in support of this proposition is truly appalling. The 
thefts upon the canal from Manchester to Liverpool are such, that the 
Commissioners of police at Liverpool “discovered warehouses in Man- 
chester, conducted by persons moving in a respectable sphere of life,” 
filled by the produce of depredation. The carriers are all agreed as to 
the enormous amount of depredations to which they are subject from want 
of protection. Mr. Pickford, of the firm of Pickford and Co. states 
that, 

The receivers are always situated above the locks, where there are a 
large number of locks. When the boat cannot go beyond a certain speed, 
and may be detained, is where the pilfering takes place, and what we call 
the Cheshire locks, about Nurwich, has been a notorious place for many 





| years, and will continue so as long as there is a canal, and no preventive 
force—no constabulary. 

. Not the least curious part of the evidence is that given by men (their 
initials only entered) who have been depredators themselves. One man, 
J. C., says, 

Whatever we got we could find a fence for. I supported myself partly 
by labour and partly by crime for many years. ‘The facilities and en- 
couragement found for the commission of crime were the easy way of 
getting shut of things. Whatever part of the road you were in you could 
find a fence (a receiver). 
| The receiving houses in England are the main-stay of the system, as 
every witness declares. Let us listen to J. C 
| When not in honest employ, I was maintained by poaching and stealing. 
We have many a time milked farmers’ cows in the night. We had a 
borer for drawing sugar or dry goods; we slipped the hoop, made a small 

hole under it, and introduced the borer and took what we liked. We 
eluded detection by the manner we made up our packages again; some- 
times the warehouseman thought a pack had been opened ; we tipped him 
| something, and he would say nothing about it. The captain would keep 
a quantity of twine by him to suit the different packages we opened. 
| When we took wine or spirits, we knocked a hoop aside, and made a bole 
| On one side for letting out the liquor, and one on the other for letting in 
the air ; when we had taken what we wanted, we put water in to make it 
up, and pegged up the hole, and replaced the hoop. Nothing would have 
altogether stopped us but the receiving houses of the line being broken up ; 
and if they had there would be plenty others. We disposed of the pro- 
perty to regular receivers. Our fence-master, when he wanted any arti- 
cle which he knew we carried, would meet us ten or twenty miles on the 
,canal, and assist us to get it out of the package. The highest sum I got 
‘on one trip was £9 17s. for my own share. It is impossible to tell how 
many depredations I have committed altogether. The hands loaded their 
| own boats, and in loading, when we got a package we thought we could get 
anything out of, we stowed it where we could easily get to it. If we gota 
package we thought we could make nothing of, we put it at the bottom of 
the boat. I don’t think we ever went a trip without committing a depreda- 
| tion of some sort. Twenty-two years elapsed from my entering upon a 
| course of crime to the period of my first apprehension. I got more every 
voyage by pilfering than-my wages either asa hand or captain. I have been 
seven years captain of a slow boat. J was a hand in a fly-boat fourteen 
years. I spent my time, when not on the look-out for booty, lurking in 
fields where game lay, sometimes in beer-shops or public-houses. While 
engaged in a course of crime there was no hindrance. We never feared 
anything, for there are no constables on the canals. There are a few 
bank-riders on the canal, but the driver gives us the signal, and we get 
the cloth down and make al! right. 
Another man (J. B.), a prisoner in the Knutsford gaol, says, 


I was in the employ of the Harrington Company when I was taken. 
The immediate cause of my first offence was want of sense, not of money. 
I was taught to pilfer by my fellow-boatmen. They used to swear them 
then “not to split.” The whole crew were engaged in depredations, and 

| I did as my companions did, and took goods of all sorts, which they sold 
to the different receivers on the canal. If a boatman had £12 a-weck, 
he would consider what he could pilfer a perquisite. The highest sum I 
got was £25 the trip. I never was apprehended before this time. 








LOVE OF NATURE. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

Lord Bacon speaks of the contemplation of nature as a means of health ; 
and certainly a love of nature is, in its influence on the mind and body, 
one of the healthiest of our affections. But, my young friends, this 
love needs cultivation—there are few with whom it is spontaneous, and 
they are persons of keen sensibility, quick perception, and accurate obser- 
vation. 

This love, like every thing else, is to be acquired by attention. If you 
are in the habit of observing the face of nature, you will certainly grow to 
love it. 

Is it not deplorable that multitudes should live through a long life, and 
die without touching the feast every where spread before them? They 
are insensible to the 

‘Sweet approach of eve or morn.” 

They are blind to the beautiful processes of the season, and the wonder- 
working changes of the atmosphere. For them in vain is the bloom of 
spring, and the hues of the summer harvest-fields. In vain for them the 
magnificent swelling of the ocean, the water-falls, the flowery brooks— 
“eyes have they, but they see not, ears, but they hear not.” Now, my 
young friends, that you may not pass through life with the absolute loss of 
a pure, certain, and permanent source of happiness, I pray you to make 
the beauties of nature a study. If you live m the city, you are nearly 
debarred of the means. The book is closed upon your eye; but even in 
the city there is here and there a scattered leaf. There are parks and 
squares where the fresh grass springs, and flowery shrubs give their sweet 
odors to the air. In every street, amidst brick, mortar and pavements, 
that speak only of man, are trees. God’s witnesses. Observe them, and 
they will express to you in characters of beauty, the changing seasons. 
See their freshening stems and swelling buds in spring, their wealth of 
leaves in sammer, their brilliant hues in autumn, and in winter the naked, 
graceful forms of those limbs, over which the green garments of summer 
hung. 

Man cannot cover up or efface rivers and bays, those glorious works of 
_ God, on which cities are planted. You may occasionally get a glimpse of 
| these, my dear girls, even if you are buried inthe heart of acity. Watch 
| the vessels gliding on the water, and the beautiful effect of wind and light 
‘\apon them. ‘Turn your eyes upwards. Your firmament is circumscribed, 
lof you can see its lights, the most soul-stirring objects that meet the eye 
of man. 
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If you are so happy as tolive in the country, the book of nature is at ing, dumpy, Indian woman becomes equally exasperated and vehement if 
your command, and you may con your lessons on every hill-side. The | in her quarrels any one should cut away a tress of her long and coarse 
roughest, most barren, most monotonous landscape, has an expansive fir- black hair; for the cutting of these tresses is an odious mark of female 
mament, sunshine and clouds, a for ever changing and perpetual beauty. dishonour, to which women of every caste in the land—except the woolly- 
You may not have the prairie-gardens of the west, but nature, if you love | headed blacks and mulattas, on whom nature has not bestowed these orna- 
her, will teach you to make gardens of your own; and kind mother earth | ments—are most acutely and painfully sensitive. 
will yield you the wherewithal. : ; 5 
But it may be your happiness to live amidst beautiful scenery. Do not, A COMBAT OF CUIRASSIERS. 
then, be like those of whom Byron says, The consequences might have been disastrous in the level and open 
| 
| 














‘* Poor paltry slaves! yet born midst noblest scenes— plains which ensued when the retiring columns approached the Danube, 

Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men?” ‘had not the Archduke placed twelve squadrons of the Emperor’s cuiras- 
Do not be negligent of your great privilege. Next to having friends and | ee aA — i, stb en apa po omen eri pe 2a 
books, we esteem it the greatest happiness of life, to have a home in a | Sone by six battalions of grenadiers, and supported by several p of 
beautiful country, amid tree-crested hilis, where the streams gushing from || batteries. As the pursuing columns approached this me mee th 
their mountain-sources, leap and dance along their descending channels, | cavalry, they paused till the French horse came v A m su em eg 
the symbols of youth and happy liberty ; where the summer-harvest waves | ‘0 hazard an engagement ; a variety of charges o A — t _ 00 ; P\ a 
on the hill-side ; where a quiet river winds through the thick standing | 00 both sides, with various success; but at length the magnificen thei 
corn; where the happy homes of the deep valley just peep through the ‘tian cuirassiers bore down with apparently irresistible force Sook 4 
trees that embower them ; where the secluded lake mirrors the silver beau- | pursuers. The French light horse could not withstand the shock, an 
ties that cluster round it; and where each season seems to the lover of | Were quickly dispersed ; but their cuirassiers came up, and then two ete 
nature, as to the boy in the fable, the most beautiful. | bodies, equally heavily armed, equally brave, equally disciplined, et the 

Each season, I say, for it is only those who are unobservant of nature, |!) mor tal combat. So vehement was the fonset, so eed —- e ee 

that think the winter dreary and devoid of beauty. I do not allude to rare | strength of the combatants, so tremendous the conflict, that ot a ies, 
and transient appearances, when it seems as if nature kindly spread her | 4S if by mutual consent, suspended their fire to await its — ; the oy 
purest garment over her blighted earth, or to those brilliant days when the | of the musketry subsided, even the heavy booming of the oan qi herrepe 
earth appears sheeted with glass, when every spear of withered grass is 2nd from the melée was heard only, as from the battles of the knights 


sheathed in crystal, and the trees are hung with jewels, but tothe ordinary | old, the loud clang of the swords ringing on the helmets and ——— 
eflects of winter in our rigorous climate. \) the dauntless antagonists. The sun set while the contest was undecided ; 
Do you not love to mark the wavy outlines of the hills that were hidden ! the moon rose on the deadly strife; and amidst her pace | rays oe ao 
by the summer foliage ; to see the windings of the river that now its veil (Struck on all sides by the steel upon the armour, and dazzling spar ot tl 
has dropped, gleams, or rather smiles upon you all along its course ; tosee | around the combatants, as if a thousand anvils were phere a ees ie 
the lake sparkling up like a gem from the bosom of the valley? Have | the blows of the forgers. Nothing could overcome t a mend oes pd ee 
you never observed the effect of the atmosphere in our cold climate ; the | the Imperialists, but their equipment was not equal to t rep el PP 
excessive brightness of the stars in a clear, cold night ; the purple and | "ents ; and in close fight, the Austrian horsemen, whose front only was 


rose-coloured light that steals along the south and western hills at the | Covered, were not an adequate match for the cuirassiers of Napoleon, whose 


rising of the sun; the transparency of the air in the middle of the day, | @*™mour went entirely round their body. After a desperate struggle, a 
when the distant mountains look like walls of sapphire ; and above all, the | 2umbers were so reduced that they were unable any longer to make hea 
indescribable glories of the sunset, when the mountains seem bathed in | @gainst the enemy ; and, leaving two-thirds of their number on tne 
showers of molten gold and silver ; when every cloud that floats along the | field, they were driven in disorder along the chaussée towards Ratisbon. 
horison has the tints of the rainbow; and the sun, that perhaps a moment 
before had been obscured, shines forth from his pavilion of glowing clouds, | SINGULAR DANCE. 

and then disappears in a sea of glory. | After they had exhibited a number of their ordinary tricks, such as 








There is no hyperbole in this, my young friends. The sunsets are not | swallowing a sword, blowing fire from the mouth, throwing the balls, &c., 


always so brilliant, but if you will observe, you will admit there is rarely a 

day that they are not marked by some beauty. Words but feebly express 

the glories of God which the Heavens declare. Nor does it need any pe- | 
culiar gift to admire them. I have seen school-girls, trained to observa- 
tion and out-door pleasures, as much excited, day after day, by a winter's | 
sunset, as a child is by a conjurer’s tricks. And is not the excitement 
more healthy, more ennobling ! 


which are common to the most unskilful among them, one of the party, a 
woman young and beautifully formed, fixed on her head a fillet of a stiff, 
strong texture, to which were fastened, at equal distances, twenty pieces 





of string of equal lengths, with a common noose at the end of each. 


Under her arm she carried a basket, in which twenty fowl’s eggs were 


| carefully deposited. Her basket, the fillet, and the nooses, were severally 


examined by my companions and myself—there was evidently no decep- 





These natural pleasures you may always have. In no conditionorstage | tion. It was broad daylight, the basket was of the simplest construction, 
of life will they fail you. Will not, then, a true economy lead you to | the eggs and strings were all manifestly what they were represented to 
cherish a love of them? Well might Byron call it a “ waste” where they || he ; nor, in fact, had the woman anything about her to aid deception, had 
were not enjoyed. They have, too, great moral uses; their tendency is | she been disposed to practice it. - She advanced alone and stood before us 
to preserve you from dissipation, from evil speaking, gossiping and coarse | within a few feet of where we were seated. She then began to move ra 
pleasures. for their tendency is elevating. They are the ministers of re- | pidly round a spot about eighteen inches in diameter, from which she never 
ligion. Madame Roland, a noble woman, who from the crimes and abuses | for an instant deviated, though, after o few memute. her rotation had be- 
of the times in which she lived, fell into the great misery of doubting the | come so exceedingly rapid as to render it all but painful to look at her. 
existence of God, said, that when she was alone and looking out on na- | She absolutely spun round like a top. When her body had reached its 
ture, her doubts were gone. The Creator is visible in his works, and if | extreme point of acceleration, she quictly drew down one of the strings 
you there draw near to Him, He will draw near to you. | which had formed a horizontal circle round her, and put an egg into the 
|, noose ; when this was secured, she jerked it back to its original position, 
THE INCA INDIANS. || still continuing her gyrations with undiminished velocity, and repeating the 

, process until she had secured the whole twenty eggs in the nooses pre- 
[From a work on Peru recently published in England.] || viously prepared to receive them. She projected them rapidly from her 

We would remark of these Indians, that although for centuries they have || hand the moment she had secured them, until at length the whole were 
endured oppression with the mute meekness of a lamb bound for sacri- | flying round her in one unbroken circular line. After the eggs had been 
fice, they are by no means dead to feelings of domestic tenderness, or in- | thus strung, she continued her motion for full five minutes, without the 
sensible to the natural ties of kindred or country, whence they are vio- | least diminution of her velocity, to our undissembled astonishment ; when 
lently torn when led away as recruits. Wanderers from their native soil, '| taking the strings one by one, she displaced the eggs from their respective 
wherever the public service or the will of an usurper leads, they brood over /nooses, laid them in her basket, and then in one instant stopped, without 
the loss of the genial freedom, simple habits, and peaceful enjoyments that || the movement of a limb, or even the vibration of a muscle, as if she had 
once were their own, when they herded their flocks, or cultivated their corn | been suddenly fixed into marble. 
and pumpkins. In an hospital, on the coast, we have seen some of these || = —————< 
poor fellows unable to speak a sentence of Spanish to the physician who | emee~sie US 
prescribed for their relief; and, in a few extreme instances, despair sunk | 
the "powers of life, and a hopeless love of home exhausted their spirits. i THE CORSAIR; 

We have seen one very young lad thus affected who refused food and || 4 °A78TTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 
medicine, until in silent sorrow he expired, a victim to nostalgia, or a love 

of home, and a broken heart. These hapless beings, whose devotedness > poues “4 ae Cae Fagg Ranges. It is ay design — ve! 
to early attachments and associations bespeaks the warmth and fidelity of | the tiene : to collect the spirit not | ae of English, | cemgyd gy der yee Geraee tate 
their affections, though cherished under a cold and apparently a passion- lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
less exterior, we found to be indeed reserved, but sagacious ; and, when | picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 


not under any unusual excitement, their minds, though not cheerful, were || ,, 4% te Piratical law of copy-right secures té them, free of expense, the labors ot 
ae T y seen ey ~ “% ’ F gory om | BULWER and Boz, ScriBe and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
serene. leir exterior mien always struck us as solemn, anc even sad ; || cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
but this may be partly the effect of the awfully grand and sublime scenery || can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
so familiar to the view, which imparts a solemn and contemplative turn to || pth wine on the alert a — = best of their 
° ° 8s eT . } 0 i yp they w Keep a running guage o 1€ merits ol compatriot authors. 
the thoughts of the mountaineer, and influences his moral feelings in such || THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
a manner as stamps a certain air of mental gravity on his general deport- || periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 


ment and expression. As an individual, the Indian is timid, and he will || their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
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sooner take a cuff than give one; but, when they assemble for mutual | world, they can hardly fail to furnish chem with an agreeable paper. 
support, then, indeed, they are seen to fight most valiantly, and like tame | 
oxen, when the blood of one of their number is shed, they all become | 
fearfully courageous. Bold and bloody battles we have seen between strong | 
parties of the native miners in Cerro Pasco, armed for the combat with | 
slings, stones, and clubs. At festivals, too, when roused by drink or en- 

raged by jealousy, they lacerate and maul each other; and the meek-look- 
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